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In  the  last  10  years,  Orange  County  California  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  markets  in  the  nation  — 
ilth  in  buying  power,  13th  in  consumer  spending,  and  the 
6th  largest  county  in  population. 

It’s  a  story  worth  telling  over  and  over  and  advertisers  hear  it 
all  over  the  USA  from  the  people  at  Story  &  Kelly>Smith, 
our  national  sales  representatives  with  offices  coast  to  coast. 

They  tell  the  Orange  County  story  as  well  as  anyone, 
and  they  love  to  point  out  that  only  one  newspaper  dominates 
the  market— the  Orange  County  Register. 


A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc. 

625  North  Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  California 
Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
Circulation:  253.388  Daily:  280.970  Sunday  — ABC  Publisher's  Statement.  9/30/82 
Source:  S4MM  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1982:1980  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


n82:TtiE  BANNER  YEAR 


TheTiibune  has  chaiged  to  all  offset,  more 
color,  different  type  and  a  smaller  size 

The  bold  blue  banner  of  the  October  11  issue 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

With  that  issue,  the  Tribune  began  full  production 
at  the  new,  state-of-the-art  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  facility.  Freedom  Center,  a  $186  million  com¬ 
mitment.  The  bright  new  banner  emblazoned  on 
that  and  every  succeeding  issue  heralds  a  host  of 
graphic  improvements  in  the  Tribune. 

Foremost  among  these  improvements  is  the 
switch  to  all  offset.  Freedom  Center’s  computer- 
controlled,  high-speed  offset  presses  allow  for 
more  color  and  more  variety,  with  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  reproduction  in  both  color  and 
black  &  white. 

Plus,  the  Tribune  introduced  a 

larger  typeface  for  both 

type  and  headlines,  whil&|pP^  -  ' 

reducing  the  size  ofthej^^  ^  v 


paper  to  a  56-inch  Web  width.  What’s  more,  the 
old  9-column  display  advertising  format  has  be¬ 
come  a  6-column  format  to  accommodate  the 
SAL)  program.  Thus,  the  Tribune  has  become  vis¬ 
ually  cleaner  and  more  consistent. 

So  when  readers  take  a  close  look  at  the  Tribune, 
the  meaning  of  the  colorful  banner  goes  much 
deeper  than  the  front  page.  It  signifies  not  only  a 
graphically  new  Tribune,  but  a  new  age  as 
well -an  age  born  of  ongoing  com¬ 
mitment  to  giving  readers  a  bet¬ 
ter  look  at  everything 

from  news  to  ^ ' 

features  to  *  ^ 

graphics.  ^ 


Before 
October 
11,1982 


After 
October 
11,1982 


GIVE 
CHICAGO 
A  BETTER 
LOOK 


The  biggest  sports  story  'of  the  year. 


P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


In  any  one  of  our  hometowns,  the  biggest  sports  story  is  likely  to  be  about  the  local  high  school  champion¬ 
ship.  And  people  turn  to  a  trusted  source  for  all  the  facts  —  their  Harte-Hanks  newspaper.  We  intend 
to  build  upon  that  trust  by  providing  new  products  to  meet  our  readers’  changing  needs. 

In  this  way  each  of  our  newspapers  can  become  the  primary  information  provider  in  the  community  it  serves. 
That’s  what  it  means  to  be  a  Community  Information  Center.  And  that’s  the  name  of  the  game. 


Becoming  Community  Information  Centers 

HARTE-HANks 

CommunIcatioms,  Inc. 
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Announcing 

THE  1983 
KNIGHT-RIDDER 
NEWSPAPERS 
SEMINAR  SCHEDULE 


January  10-14 

Effective  Human  Relations 

January  17-21 

Organization  and  Team  Development 

February  7-11 

Advertising  Sales  Management 

February  14-18 

Effective  Newspaper  Design  and 
Graphics  Editing 

February  28-March  4 

Advanced  Techniques  of  Personnel 
Selection 

March  14-18 

Newsroom  Management 

March  28-April  1 

Application  of  Modern  Computer 
Technology  to  Newspaper 

Operations 

April  11-15 

Effective  Management  Skills 

April  25-29 

Career  Planning  and  Counseling 

May  9-13 

Making  Effective  Presentations 

May  16-20 

Modern  Production  Techniques  — 
Miami 

June  6-10 

Circulation  Management 

June  27-July  1 

Financial  Management  for  Non- 
Financial  Managers 

September  12-16 

Modern  Production  Techniques  — 
Lexington 

September  26-30 

Problem  Solving  and  Decision 

Making 

October  10-14 

Interpersonal  and  Organizational 
Communication  Skills 

October  24-26 

Advanced  Orientation  for  Executive 
Secretaries  and  Administrative 
Assistants 

November  14-18 

Effective  Human  Relations 

COST:  $350,  payable  in  advance. 

Fee  includes  all  meeting  materials;  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  at  The  Miami  Herald  for  the 
duration  of  the  meetings.  Expenses  for  travel 
and  lodging  are  additional.  Hotel 
accommodations  available  within  walking 
distance.  Additional  information  sent  upon 
receipt  of  fee. 

Send  your  nominations  to: 

James  E.  Wells,  Director  of  Training 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPERS 
INSTITUTE  OFTRAINING 

One  Herald  Plaza  Miami,  Florida  33101 
Phone:  (305)  350-2905 
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*  Major  meetings  in  boid  face 


NOVEMBER 

22- 23 — Conference  on  the  Responsibilities  of  Journalism, 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

DECEMBER 

2-3 — International  Press  Institute  conference  on  “Govern¬ 

ment  and  Media  in  Free  Societies”.  Royal  Monceau  Hotel,  Paris 
France. 

2-4 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shera¬ 
ton  Islander  Inn,  Newport,  R.l. 

2-5 — 1st  National  Hispanic  Media  Conference,  Town  &  Country  Hotel, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

JANUARY 

9-12 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  N.Y.  Hilton/ 

Sheraton  Centre,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

12-15 — ANPA  Labor  and  Personnel  Relations  Conference, 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

23- 26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 

Executives,  Caesar's  Palace,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

23-27 — Association  of  Area  Business  Publications,  LaCos- 

ta  Hotel  and  Spa,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

FEBRUARY 

12-16 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

17-20 — Annual  Communications  Conference,  Howard  Uni¬ 

versity,  Washington,  D.C. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

15-17 — Labor  Relations  Seminar,  co-sponsored  by  ANPA, 

Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Western  Newspaper 
Industrial  Relations  Board,  Cathedral  Hill  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

15- 19 — ANPA  Management  Development  workshop,  Hyatt 

Regency  Crystal  City,  Washington,  D.C. 

16- 18— Conferences  for  Journalists,  "Changing  Population 

Patterns",  sponsored  by  Washington  Journalism  Center,  Water¬ 
gate  Hotel,  Washington  D.C. 

DECEMBER 

1-3 — Managing  People  in  the  Circulation  Department,  spon¬ 
sored  by  ANPA/ICMA/NPRA,  Dunfey  Hotel,  Dallas.  Tex. 

1-3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  seminar, 

"War  and  Peace:  Arming,  Disarming  and  Public  Ferment",  in  co¬ 
operation  with  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland. 
Adult  Education  Center,  College  Park.  Md. 

3-5— 10th  annual  Atlanta  Seminar  in  Photojournalism,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Atlanta  Press  Photographers  Association,  Riviera  Ho¬ 
tel,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

5-8 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 

tion  seminar  “Newsroom  Management”,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

5-15 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  “Managing  Editors 

and  News  Editors",  (for  papers  over  50,000  circulation),  Reston, 
Va. 

9-10 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  In  the  Law 
Clinic,  Bay  Harbor  Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

14-16 — Conferences  for  Journalists,  “Economic  Outlook" 

sponsored  by  Washington  Journalism  Center,  Watergate  Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C. 

JANUARY 

9-14 — American  Press  Institute,  "Editing  the  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per,"  Reston,  Va. 

9-14 — American  Press  Institute,  "Improving  Newspaper  Con¬ 
tent,”  Reston,  Va. 
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Weigh  the  Alternatives. 


Why  Buy  Obsolescence 
When  You  Can  Buy  System  155? 


Trying  to  use  an  out-of-date 
front-end  system  is  like  printing 
on  an  old-fashioned  letterpress; 
no  matter  how  you  upgrade  it,  it 
still  can't  give  you  what  you 
need-  flexibility,  performance, 
and  reliability.  And  in  the  long 
run,  it  costs  you  time  and 
money. 

System/55  has  done  the  same 
thing  for  text  publishing  that  off¬ 
set  lithography  did  for  printing- 
revolutionized  it. 


Three  years  ago,  we  started 
developing  System/55.  Today, 
we’re  three  years  ahead  of  our 
competitors. 

System/ 55  is  new.  But  its  tech¬ 
nology  is  tested  and  proven. 
Using  Tandem  NonStop"^^  com¬ 
puters,  our  innovative  Coyote‘s 
VDTs  and  user-designed 
software,  System/55  performs 
underpressure. 


Other  systems  may  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  1970s.  But  System  55 
is  the  system  for  the  ’80s. 

Headquarters  Sacramento,  CA 
916/929-9481 

Eastern  Division  Manchester  NH 
603/669-4110 

System  Integrators,  Inc. 
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There  are  two  sides 

It  has  been  popular  for  a  long  time  for  business  leaders 
whenever  they  face  an  audience  of  newspaper  executives  to 
sound  off  about  biased  and  sloppy  reporting  of  business  news. 
Those  attending  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  last  week  were  treated  to  a  little  more  of  it  from 
the  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  General  Foods. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  chairman  of  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son,  manufacturer  of  Tylenol,  was  praising  news  media  for 
their  coverage  of  the  “Tylenol  tragedy”  in  which  seven  peo¬ 
ple  died  after  taking  capsules  laced  with  cyanide.  If  ever  a 
business  executive  was  in  a  position  to  judge  the  press’  per¬ 
formance  this  man  was.  It  was  said  the  story  was  “as  well 
covered  as  any  story  since  the  Vietnam  war.”  And  the  press 
was  applauded  by  those  executives  for  telling  the  story  quick¬ 
ly  and  clearly. 

Of  course,  the  Tylenol  story  was  not  the  sort  of  strictly 
economic  or  business  news  the  General  Foods  man  was  talk¬ 
ing  about.  But  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  increased  care  and 
attention  all  news  affecting  the  nation’s  business  community 
is  getting  from  editors. 

Criticism  of  the  quality  of  business  news  reporting  was 
justified  for  a  long  time.  It  was  taken  to  heart  by  editors  who 
have  been  trying  to  do  something  about  it.  There  has  already 
been  improvement  and  there  will  continue  to  be. 


Zip  codes  or  not 

Just  because  some  advertising  members  are  demanding  it 
does  not  mean  newspaper  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  will  agree  to  providing  circulation  breakdowns 
by  zip  code  areas.  There  could  be  a  protracted  fight  within 
ABC  before  such  a  rule  becomes  mandatory  for  all. 

However,  some  newspapers  have  been  conducting  their 
own  experiments  with  zip  code  information.  Like  all 
innovations  some  newspapers  will  develop  strong  sales  tools 
around  zip  code  information.  Others  will  recoil  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  because  it  might  reveal  circulation  weaknesses. 

It  seems  to  us  that  as  audiences  for  electronic  media 
become  fractionated  by  the  proliferation  of  outlets  available, 
newspapers  may  find  additional  strengths  in  rational  and 
regional  breakdowns  of  their  circulation  figures.  This  will  be 
so  particularly  if  newspaper  circulations  continue  to  hold 
their  own  and  grow  in  the  face  of  that  electronic  competition. 

Content  regulation 

A  major  debate  will  take  place  within  the  newspaper 
industry  on  the  advisability  of  future  regulation  of  broadcast 
and  cable  transmissions,  especially  content. 

Newspaper  executives  should  be  wary  of  equating  all  electronics 
with  print  in  terms  of  the  First  Amendment. 


With  which  have  been  merged  The  Journalist 
established  March  22. 1884.  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1. 1894;  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29. 1901 .  Advertising.  January  22. 1925 
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One  man’s  opinion 

What’s  ahead  in  Unesco’s 
Medium-Term  pian? 


By  Leonard  Sussman 

The  communications  section  of 
Unesco’s  Medium-Term  Plan  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  Extraordinary  Session  of 
the  organization  next  week. 

That  session  deserves  the  title 
“extraordinary”  twice  over.  It  is  not  a 
regularly  scheduled  general  conference, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  of  extraordinary 
importance.  It  will  reaffirm  Unesco’s  dai¬ 
ly  mission  and  authorize  programs  on  a 
widely  diverse  scale  for  five  years,  from 
1984  to  1989.  I  shall  briefly  examine  the 
policy  implications  for  the  United  States 
of  the  communications  plan. 

Verbose  and  repetitious 
A  word  first  about  the  document  and  its 
tone.  In  usual  United  Nations  and 
Unesco  fashion,  the  Medium-Term  Plan 
is  verbose  and  repetitious.  It  provides 
some  satisfactions  for  each  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  geopolitical  groups  of  member  states. 

The  balance,  therefore,  tilts  toward  the 
authoritarian/totalitarian  end  of  the  scale, 
relfiecting  the  numerically  dominant  poli¬ 
tical  reality  in  a  global  body  ironically 
employing  majority  voting. 

The  plan  begins  with  a  37-page  essay  on 
world  problems  and  the  lines  of  emphasis 
Unesco  intends  to  follow  for  five  years.  It 
states  clearly  at  the  outset  that  in  the  com¬ 
plex  world  of  communications  two  sets  of 
problems  are  connected:  first,  the  media 
that  collect  and  distribute  news  to  the 
general  public;  and  second,  the  data 
banks  that  provide  specialized 
information,  particularly  in  science  and 
technology,  for  specialists.  In  both  fields, 
communication  is  said  to  be  a  power  that 
is  shared  unequally. 

The  plan  then  devotes  eleven  pages  to 
what  it  calls  “Communication  in  the 
Service  of  Man.”  Clearly,  Unesco 
intends  in  the  future  to  devote  at  least  as 
much  attention  to  cross-boarder  data 
flows  as  it  has  in  the  past  to  function  of  the 
news  media. 

The  communications  draft  deals 
extensively,  however,  with  the  news 
media.  This  plan  is  less  provocative  in 
tone  and  presentation  than  that  which 
forms  the  basis  for  Unesco’s  programs  in 
communication  through  1983.  Perhaps 
the  Declaration  of  Talloires  outlined  in 
positive  terms  the  high  values  of 
independent  journalism  and  of  pluralistic 
jiews^sourcin^n^|e£orting/rh^Beard 
(Sussman  is  executive  director  of  Free¬ 
dom  House  and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee,  which  distributed  this  position 
paper.) 
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Amendment  warned  that  American  fund¬ 
ing  of  Unesco  would  cease  if  that  organ¬ 
ization  took  substantive  steps  to  control 
the  news  media.  Though  it  is  unlikely  the 
Beard  Amendment  will  be  made 
operative,  its  very  being  has  had  a  salut¬ 
ary  effect  on  Unesco. 

Such  resistance  from  free-flow  advo¬ 
cates,  especially  the  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Committee,  has  reduced  somewhat 
the  ideological  combat.  For  example, 
several  of  the  most  objectionable  pro¬ 
grams  approved  in  the  current  Medium- 
Term  Plan  have  not  been  conducted.  Yet 
this  new  plan  permits  Unesco  to  pursue 
no  less  objectionable  programs  than 
could  be  sustained  under  the  earlier, 
more  provocatively  worded  plan.  The 
determinant,  then,  is  not  essentially  the 
specific  language  of  this  plan.  It  employs 
essentially  sociological  rather  than 
ideological/political  language.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  dangers  here  are  the  implications 
of  the  language  and  the  approach. 

Old  approach 

The  approach  remains  the  decade-old 
commitment  of  Unesco  to  use  news  and 
information  media  as  wheel  horses  of 
governmental  and  intergovernmental 
p)olicy-making  and  policy-fulfillment.  In 
that  respect  alone,  throughout  this  plan 
the  news  and  information  media  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  integral  components  of  gov- 
ernmentally  directed  development.  No¬ 
where  in  this  plan  is  it  conceded  that 
national  or  international  communication 
can  proceed  apart  from  the  management 
or  regulation  of  public  agencies. 

That,  of  course,  js  not  new.  But  in  the 
less  polemical  language  of  this  draft  the 
implications  for  government  manage¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  involvement,  in  all 
phases  of  communications  development 
becomes  less  visible.  The  plan,  therefore. 
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could  authorize  more  undesirable  pro¬ 
grams  (from  our  standpoint)  than  appears 
likely  on  the  surface.  I  shall  indicate  some 
of  these  implications. 

The  almost  subliminal  ideological 
approach  of  this  plan  is  indicated  in  two 
structural  ways.  The  “Analysis  of  pro¬ 
blems,”  three  and  a  half  pages  long,  is 
thoroughly  studded  with  ideological 
argumentation  supporting  the  pro¬ 
grammatic  sections.  Of  the  three  pro¬ 
grammatic  sections,  the  idea-factory  ti¬ 
tled  “A  freer  and  more  balanced  flow”  is 
the  longest.  Together,  these  two  elements 
fill  more  than  half  of  the  document. 
Moreover,  the  ideological  themes  are  re¬ 
peatedly  threaded  through  the  three  pro¬ 
gram  sections  presumably  as  fulfillment 
of  the  ideoloeized  earlier  analysis. 

Most  important 

Program  3,  “The  development  of  com¬ 
munication,”  in  my  view,  is  most 
important  particularly  for  developing 
countries.  It  would  require  the  most  fund¬ 
ing  and  demonstration  of  political  will  by 
the  developed  nations.  Yet  it  is  the  last 
and  shortest  section.  It  is  the  only  section 
without  visible  ideological  undertones. 
Structurally,  then,  the  plan  sets  forth  the 
ideological  premises  in  the  “analysis  of 
problems,”  and  carries  through  these 
themes  in  “Program  2.”  That,  in  turn,  is 
translated  into  “Objectives  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  action”  and  then  into  “sub¬ 
programs.” 

It  would  be  fiossible  to  rewrite  the  en¬ 
tire  communication  section  using  lan¬ 
guage  and  an  approach  that  permit  far 
more  pluralistic  development  of  com¬ 
munications  programs.  But  that  would 
presuppose  a  commitment  to  free  choice 
and  free  flow. 

At  the  outset  the  plan  in  subtle  ways 
reveals  an  intent  to  influence  or  control 
the  content  of  news  media  messages,  and 
coordinate  Unesco’s  analyses  of  the 
news  media  and  the  data/information  sys¬ 
tems.  Control  presumably  by  some  gov¬ 
ernmental  entity,  is  deemed  necessary. 
The  rationale  is  interesting  and  revealing. 
The  communications  media  are  said  to 
have  such  “enormous”  power  that  they 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Tylenol  coverage  praised 
by  J&J’s  chief  executive 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

At  a  press  conference  beamed  nation¬ 
wide  by  satellite  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  praised 
the  news  media  for  its  handling  of  the 
“Tylenol  tragedy”  in  which  seven  people 
died  in  Chicago  after  taking  Extra-Stren^ 
Tylenol  capsules  filled  with  cyanide. 

“We  were  very  much  aware  that  the 
public  welfare  was  at  stake,  and  that  the 
news  media  were  the  means  by  which  we 
could  rapidly  disseminate  warnings,  allay 
mounting  fears,  and  put  the  crisis  in  per¬ 
spective,”  said  James  E.  Burke.  “Good 
reporting  helped  to  reduce  those  ten¬ 
sions.” 

Burke  said  Johnson  &  Johnson  re¬ 
sponded  to  over  2,000  news  media 
inquiries  since  the  Tylenol  deaths  last 
September  30  and  filed  over  50,000  press 
clippings. 

One  executive  said  the  Tylenol  story 
was  “as  well  covered  as  any  story  since 
the  Vietnam  war.” 

(Burke  also  addressed  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  conference  in 
Coronado,  California  last  week.  He  told 
APME:  “1  suspect  no  story  has  ever  been 
told  as  quickly  and  as  clearly — with  as 
little  conf^usion — as  this  one.”  Burke  said 
the  supplying  of  information  was  an 
example  of  business,  government,  and 
the  press  working  together  to  help  protect 
the  public.) 

Burke’s  press  conference  at  New 
York’s  Sheraton  Centre  was  transmitted 
via  Westar-IV  satellite  to  29  other  cities. 
Two-way  communications  links  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Washington  enabled  reporters  there  to 
question  Burke  directly. 

The  two-way  hook-ups  were  limited  to 
those  four  cities  because  of  “practical 
considerations.” 

Burson-Marsteller,  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son’s  public  relations  firm,  sent  out  2,500 
mailgrams  to  assignment  editors,  science 
reporters,  and  editorial  writers  at  news 
organizations  around  the  country.  Over 
500  reporters  turned  out  nationwide  for 
the  conference. 

Burke  demonstrated  for  the  press 
J&J’s  new  triple-sealed,  tamper-resistant 
package  for  Extra-Strength  Tylenol  and 
discussed  the  firm’s  marketing  plans  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  capsules 
and  regain  market  pre-eminence  for  the 
entire  Tylenol  line. 


Johnson  &  Johnson’s  effort  will  be 
“that  much  more  difficult,”  Burke  said, 
because  the  “news  media  did  its  job  so 
well.” 

He  added  that  the  firm  was  confident 
that  the  news  media  “working  in  its  own 
way  will  help  us  and  dispel  these  fears.” 

Burke  said  the  entire  effort  to  warn  the 
public  and  recall  its  capsules  cost  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson  $100  million. 
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The  intense  media  coverage  of  the 
Tylenol  poisonings  and  aftermath  led  to  a 
high  degree  of  public  awareness  of  the 
story. 

Burke  released  research  figures  which 
showed  94%  of  the  public  knew  about  the 
Tylenol  deaths  and  90%  knew  that  only 
Tylenol  capsules  were  involved. 

The  research  also  showed,  Burke  said, 
that  93%  of  the  public  believed  the  “prob¬ 
lem  could  occur  for  any  capsule”  and 
90%  felt  “the  maker  (of  Tylenol)  was  not 
to  blame.” 

“You,  the  media,  were  the  first  to 
make  the  evaluation  that  our  company 
and  our  product  were  also  victims  of  this 
tragedy.  You  have  treated  us  accordingly 
and  we  are  appreciative,”  Burke  said. 

Newspaper  advertising  “will  play  a 
key  role  in  Tylenol's  comeback."  said 
Lawrence  Foster,  corporate  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  public  relations. 

He  said  J&J  will  spend  $4  million  in 
newspaper  coupon  advertising  with  the 
title,  “Thank  you,  America.’’  The 
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coupons  are  good  for  $2.50  towards  the 
purchase  of  any  Tylenol  product.  They 
will  run  in  Sunday  newspapers  with  total 
circulation  exceeding  40  million. 

The  first  coupon  inserts  are  scheduled  to 
appear  November  2 1  in  most  Sunday  pap¬ 
ers.  though  some  papers  will  carry  the  first 
coupon  on  November  28.  A  second 
coupon  is  scheduled  to  run  in  December. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  coupons  is  to 
replace  any  Tylenol  user’s  product  which 
was  discarded  during  the  poison  scare. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  is  not  requiring  any 
proof  of  purchase  when  the  coupons  are 
redeemed. 

Foster  said  the  real  purpose  of  the 
coupons  is  simply  to  generate  rapid  prod¬ 
uct  movement  in  the  stores. 

McNeil  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  the  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson  subsidiary  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  manufactures  Tylenol,  pre¬ 
pared  the  coupon  ads  in-house. 

Burke  said  Johnson  &  Johnson  has  not 
decided  yet  what  other  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  will  be  involved  in  the  new  market¬ 
ing  effort. 

Burke  called  the  Tylenol  poisonings  “a 
new  form  of  terrorism’’  which  has 
“alerted  the  consumer  to  new  dangers 
and  touched  off  a  revolution  in  consumer 
packaging  that  eventually  will  reach  all 
areas  of  the  marketplace.” 

About  150  reporters  representing  both 
the  news  media  and  trade  press  attended 
the  main  conference  in  New  York.  Mike 
Wallace  of  CBS’s  60  Minutes  was  there  as 
part  of  his  research  for  an  upcoming  seg¬ 
ment  on  how  Johnson  &  Johnson  is  going 
about  revitalizing  Tylenol. 

The  company  provided  reporters  with 
free  sandwiches,  coffee,  and  soft  drinks. 

David  R.  Clare,  president  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  David  E.  Collins,  president 
of  McNeil  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  also 
attended  the  press  conference  to  answer 
reporter’s  questions. 

At  the  APME  conference  in  California. 
Michael  Davies,  president  and  editor  of 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Times,  told  atten¬ 
dees  that  Johnson  &  Johnson  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  communicating  as  the 
Tylenol  story  was  breaking. 

“No  one  at  McNeil  has  tried  to  pretend 
nothing  is  wrong  as  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  officials  did  when  Firestone 
500  Tires  were  disintegrating.”  Davies 
said.  “Nor  has  the  company  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  pillory  the  media,  not 
even  when  sensation  seekers  tried  to  link 
a  suicide  in  Philadelphia  to  the  murders  in 
Chicago.” 

Davies  said.  “What  J&J  officials  have 
done  is  communicate  the  message  that 
the  company  is  contrite  and  com¬ 
passionate,  committed  to  solving  the 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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ABC  newspapers  divided 
over  buik  saies  ruie 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

After  an  impassioned  debate,  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  rule  change  to  count  bulk 
sales  as  paid  circulation  narrowly 
defeated  a  resolution  which  would  have 
instructed  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  board  of  directors  to  delay  taking 
any  action  on  the  issue  for  one  year. 

About  150  newspaper  circulation 
directors  and  executives  attended  the 
ABC  Newspaper  Division  meeting  in 
New  York  on  November  10,  where  the 
bulk  sales  issue  was  the  hottest  item  on 
the  agenda. 

The  vote  tally,  including  proxies,  was 
363  against  the  resolution  and  323.5  for  it. 
Some  of  the  weekly  newspapers  in  ABC 
only  have  half  votes,  and  this  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  final  count  of  686.5  votes 
cast.  ABC  has  1,327  daily  newspaper 
members  and  551  weekly  newspaper 
members. 

The  effect  of  the  vote  is  that  the  ABC 
board  of  directors  is  free  to  consider  the 
proposed  rule  change  at  its  next  meeting 
in  February  even  though  the  members  at 
the  Newspaper  Division  meeting  never 
voted  on  the  bulk  sales  issue  itself. 

Votes  by  the  Newspaper  Division  are 
advisory  only,  but  the  board  uses  the  out¬ 
come  as  a  guide  to  its  thinking. 

David  Keil,  president  and  managing 
director,  gave  assurances  that  the  board 
“will  not  act  precipitously." 

Charles  Bennett,  an  Audit  Bureau 
spokesman,  said  the  board  interpreted 
the  vote  as  "instructions  to  go  ahead.” 
He  said  the  board  plans  to  establish  “a 
specific  rule”  dealing  with  bulk  sales  and 
“go  to  its  members  for  comment.” 

The  ABC  board  first  proposed  the  rule 
change  to  count  bulk  sales  as  paid  and  put 
the  total  in  Paragraph  1 A  of  the  Publish¬ 
er’s  Statement  in  a  white  paper  sent  out  to 
member  newspapers  on  September  27 
(E&P,  Oct.  9,  page  11). 

The  proposed  change  would  eliminate 
reporting  bulk  sales  in  Paragraph  5  of  the 
Audit  Reports.  Instead,  average  bulk 
sales  would  appear  at  the  bottom  of  Para¬ 
graph  1 A  following  the  total  for  total  paid 
excluding  bulk  sales.  The  last  line  of  Para¬ 
graph  lA  would  give  total  paid  including 
bulk  sales. 

A  separate  paragraph  added  to  the 
ABC  report  would  give  a  complete 
explanation  of  where  the  bulk  sales  were, 
who  paid,  and  the  price  per  copy. 

The  white  paper  asked  newspapers  to 
contact  ABC  newspaper  directors  about 
their  views  of  the  proposed  change. 
Grover  Friend,  publisher  of  the  Bucks 
County  (Pa.)  Courier-Times  told  E&P 
less  than  100  newspapers  had  written  to 
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the  directors  before  the  newspaper 
division  meeting. 

During  the  debate,  several  circulation 
directors  rose  to  say  that  the  September 
27  mailing  left  too  short  a  time  to  consider 
changing  a  rule  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  over  50  years.  The  ABC 
adopted  its  present  rules  on  bulk  sales  in 
1930. 

Joseph  Shorr,  circulation  director  of 
the  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call,  proposed  the 
resolution  calling  for  the  board  to  delay 
for  a  year  its  consideration  of  the  bulk 
sales  issue. 

Dean  Bartee,  circulation  director  of 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  representing 
33  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  then  rose 
to  insist  that  the  vote  on  the  resolution 
include  proxies. 

Bartee’s  proposal  was  adopted.  It 
meant  that  the  meeting  would  have  to  be 
adjourned  in  order  for  the  votes  to  be 
counted.  The  result  was  not  announced 
until  the  following  morning. 

The  practical  effect  of  Bartee’s  move 
was  to  throw  the  whole  issue  back  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Judging  by  the  flurry 


of  activity  in  the  room,  the  stage  is  set  for 
intensive  lobbying  of  the  ABC  board  for 
both  sides  on  the  issue. 

Edward  T.  Parmelee,  marketing 
director  of  Knight-Ridder,  was  at  the 
meeting.  He  told  E&P  Knight-Ridder 
wants  the  rule  change  adopted,  but  that  it 
should  come  from  “a  full  newspaper 
vote.” 

Bartee  said  Knight-Ridder  wants  the 
board  to  act  at  either  its  Eebruary  or  June 
meeting. 

Besides  Knight-Ridder,  others  in  favor 
of  counting  bulk  sales  as  paid  circulation 
include  the  88  newspapers  in  the  Gannett 
Co.  which  were  represented  by  circula¬ 
tion  director  William  T.  Malone;  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Ottaway  Newspapers;  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

The  opposition  to  any  change  include 
the  Washington  Post,  Toronto  Star, 
Allentown  Morning  Call,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Thomson  Newspapers. 

“We’re  for  the  bulk  sales  rule,”  said 
Malone.  “We  believe  in  putting  it  up 
front.” 

Malone  remarked  that  many  of  Gan- 
nett’s  88  daily  newspapers  were  relative¬ 
ly  small  in  size  but  that  they  were  not 
worried  about  the  rule  change  leading  to 
stiffer  competition  from  large  metros 
flooding  their  markets  with  bulk  sales. 
Gannett’s  national  daily,  USA  Today,  is 
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1.  TOTAL  AVERAGE  PAID  CIRCULATION. 


1A.  TOTAL  AVERAGE  PAID  CIRCULATION  BY  ZONES: 

CITY  ZONE: 

Population  Hsids* 

1970  Census;  156.241  54.200 

1981  ABC  Estimate:  168.700  66.600 

Carrief  not  filing  lists  with  publisher.  See  Par.  12(b) _ 

Single  Copy  Sales _ 

Mail  Subscriptions _ 


Total  City  ZoM- 


RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE: 

Popuiation  Hsids* 

1970  Census:  47.797  13.400 

1981  ABC  Estimate:  52.500  17.100 

Carriers  not  filing  lists  with  publisher _ 

Single  Copy  Sales- 


Maii  Subscnptions— 


Total  Retail  Trading  Zone _ 

Total  City  A  Retail  Trading  Zones. 


Population  Hsids* 

206.038  67.600 

221.200  83.700 


10,405 

42.809 


Average  Bulk  Saies.  See  Par.  I2(a)_ 
TOTAL  PAID  including  Bulk _ 


HOW  PARAGRAPH  1  of  the  Publisher's  Statement  will  look  under  the 
proposed  rule  change  for  bulk  sales.  Paid  bulk  sales  figures  appear  in  the  last 
two  entries. 
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not  yet  a  member  of  ABC  and  Malone  did 
not  mention  the  paper  in  his  remarks. 

Harold  Schwartz,  circulation  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  newspapers,  said  the 
rule  change  “was  just  one  small  step”  to 
improving  market  penetration  and  would 
help  newspapers  compete  against  radio 
and  television. 

Bert  Tiffany,  circulation  director  of 
Los  Angeles  Times,  said  his  newspaper 
wanted  bulk  sales  counted  as  paid 
circulation  in  order  to  compete  against 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  Los 
Angeles  hotels  were  distributing  free  with 
room  service  orders. 

“Many  decision  makers  stay  in  hotels 
and  take  airlines,”  Tiffany  said.  “Let’s 
put  the  paper  there  for  them.” 

Howard  Hays,  Chicago  Tribune’s 
circulation  director,  added  that  the  ability 
to  sell  papers  in  bulk  to  high  demographic 
readers  would  help  newspapers  attract 
national  ads. 

“We’ll  report  bulk  sales  on  page  one 
and  tell  what  it  is,”  Hays  said.  “It’s  not  a 
subterfuge.” 

The  opposition 

Those  opposed  to  the  bulk  sales  rule 
clearly  felt  that  the  subterfuge  issue  was 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

“We  don’t  need  any  more  ideas  on  how 
to  cheat,”  stated  James  F.  Robinson, 
circulation  director  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

Bulk  sales  were  deleted  from  paid 
circulation  figures  in  1930  “because  of 
horrible  abuses  taking  place  at  that  time. 
Those  things  could  happen  again,”  said 
Jack  Patterson,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post.  “It  would  be  a  grave 
error  to  make  any  changes.  The  rule  as  it 
is  now  has  kept  the  newspaper  industry 
clean  for  50  years.” 

Patterson  stressed  that  “only  a  handful 
of  newspapers”  have  national  circula¬ 
tion.  “Most  local  newspapers  don’t  want 
to  compete  or  spend  the  money  to  com¬ 
pete  on  an  enlargement  of  the  bulk  sales 
rule.” 

Patterson  said  changing  the  rule  would 
“fool  the  advertiser  by  making  him  think 
he’s  getting  net  paid  circulation,  because 
he’s  not.  1  don’t  want  the  local  advertiser 
to  have  to  pay  for  the  type  of  advertise¬ 
ment  that’s  going  to  do  him  no  good.” 

Robert  Hogg,  circulation  director  of 
Thomson  Newspapers,  noted  that  “75% 
of  the  votes”  in  1975,  when  the  measure 
was  first  considered,  were  against  making 
any  changes.  Hogg  wanted  to  know,  but 
did  not  receive  an  answer,  why  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  reintroduced  at  this  meeting. 

“Even  a  minor  change  as  this  one 
opens  the  door  to  more  changes  down  the 
road,”  Hogg  said.  “This  is  the  first  step  in 
eventually  reporting  paid  and  bulk  sales 
as  one  figure  without  classification.  The 
newspapers  that  would  benefit  are  the 
large  metro  newspapers,  mostly  in  the 
morning  field,  and  newspapers  which 
cover  large  areas.” 

Al  Trinkle,  circulation  director  of  the 


Allentown  Morning  Call  wanted  to  know 
how  the  rule  change  will  affect  preprints. 

“Are  you  going  to  throw  all  those  pre¬ 
prints  into  bulk  sales?  What  are  you  going 
to  tell  that  advertiser?”  he  asked.  Trinkle 
said  instead  of  bulk  sales  newspapers 
should  concentrate  on  developing  better 
ways  to  compete  against  such  television 
audience  measures  as  gross  rating  points. 

Trinkle  also  asked  if  publishers  “want 
to  pay  for  the  newsprint  consumption” 
that  bulk  sales  would  require. 

The  cost  of  newsprint  involved  in  bulk 
sales  was  also  a  concern  of  Tony 
Delmonico,  circulation  director  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Delmonico  said  the  competitive  situa- 


National  advertisers  must  com¬ 
municate  to  newspaper  publishers  that 
they  value  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  coupon  verification  service,  or 
newspapers  may  get  tired  of  paying  for 
the  service  and  drop  it. 

That  was  the  message  Jack  Wishard, 
division  manager-general  advertising, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  presented  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  ad  agency  executives  during  the 
ABC  annual  conference  in  New  York. 

“This  service  has  taken  less  than  three 
years  to  institute,  starting  from  scratch, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  won’t  be  here 
in  another  three  years  if  we  do  not  com¬ 
municate  to  newspaper  publishers  that 
we  value  this  service,”  Wishard  said. 

The  problem  of  coupon  misredemption 
has  not  gone  away  as  a  result  of  the  veri¬ 
fication  service,  Wishard  said,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  He  said  it  has 
cut  down  on  coupon  fraud. 

ABC’s  coupon  verification  service,  in 
its  second  year  of  operation,  has  “already 
contributed  significantly  toward  the 
reduction  of  organized  coupon  mishand¬ 
ling."  said  John  R.  Payne,  vicepresident 
member  services.  He  said  UK)  newspapers 
are  now  subjecting  their  coupon  handling 
practices  to  verification  by  ABC. 

Payne  outlined  for  the  newspaper 
division  “significant  revisions”  of  the 
coupon  verification  program  which  will 
be  implemented  next  year. 

•ABC  will  narrow  the  focus  for  the  veri¬ 
fication  process  to  concentrate  on  the  ma¬ 
jor  areas  of  guideline  deviations.  Less 
time  should  be  needed  to  complete  the 
verifications  without  affecting  their  value 
to  coupon  advertising  buyers. 

•  Participating  newspapers  will  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  charged  an  annual  service  fee 
based  on  their  circulation  size,  but  will 
pay  for  the  actual  auditing  service  re¬ 
quired  for  their  publication.  Thus,  ABC 
will  reach  its  goal  of  having  newspapers 
bear  the  full  costs  of  their  verifications. 


tion  with  the  Denver  Post  would  force  the 
two  dailies  to  match  each  other  in  bulk 
sales  and  result  in  exorbitant  expenses  for 
newsprint. 

The  ABC  board  also  suggested  that 
newspaper  members  consider  limiting 
bulk  sales  to  5%  of  the  total  paid 
excluding  bulk. 

This  sub-issue  came  up  during  the 
debate  but  no  clear  picture  on  members’ 
views  of  a  5%  cap  on  bulk  sales  emerged. 

Several  of  the  larger  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  felt  the  extra  cost  of 
newsprint  would  provide  a  natural  cap  on 
bulk  sales  and  no  5%  rule  was  needed. 

“Who’s  going  to  sell  40,000  (in  bulk 
sales)  as  practical  matter?”  asked  the 
Mercury-News’  Dean  Bartee. 


•  Charges  will  be  billed  at  field  audit 
hourly  rates  in  effect  at  time  of  verifica¬ 
tion.  In  most  cases,  program  cost  in  1983 
will  not  exceed  the  flat  fee  assessed  in 
1982 — and  may  be  less. 

•  The  program  will  be  opened  to  all 
ABC  newspaper  members,  not  just  those 
with  average  paid  circulations  exceeding 
100,000. 

“Many  newspapers  never  felt  it  was 
needed  in  the  first  place,”  Wishard  said. 
Most  newspapers,  he  said,  felt  coupon 
misredemption  was  occurring  at  the  store 
or  consumer  level. 

When  the  program  was  instituted,  he 
said,  it  was  found  that  some  newspapers 
were  lax  in  their  own  plants  and  this  was 
making  misredemption  easier  at  that 
point. 

Since  newspapers  have  to  pay  for  the 
verification  service,  Wishard  is  worried 
that  those  now  using  the  service  may 
eventually  drop  out. 

He  said  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  at  one 
point,  was  thinking  of  dropping  the  serv¬ 
ice.  “We  and  others  called  and  told  them 
how  much  we  valued  the  service,” 
Wishard  said.  “And  I  think  they  are  still 
in  it.” 

“Our  fear  is  that  if  we  don’t  continually 
encourage  it,  newspapers  will  get  tired  of 
paying  for  the  service  and  drop  out,” 
Wishard  said. 

“What  we  really  want  you  to  do  is  ‘give 
a  damn’  and  let  the  publishers  know 
about  the  service  and  how  you  feel  about 
it,”  he  told  advertisers. 

*  *  * 

The  first  verification  by  ABC  of  cable 
network  subscribers  will  be  issued  on 
June  30,  1983. 

Subscriber  verification  reports  normal¬ 
ly  will  be  issued  twice  each  year,  on  June 
30  and  December  31.  Each  report  will 
reflect  ABC  auditor  verification  of  the 
cable  networks’  subscriber  records  as  of 
those  dates. 


Advertisers  urged  to  praise 
the  vaiue  of  coupon  verification 
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Cross  ownership  battle 
heats  up  in  Bay  area 


By  Denise  Kalette 

The  president  of  Scripps  League 
Newspapers  notified  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  this  week  that 
he  opposes  a  plan  by  Gannett  Company, 
Inc.,  to  operate  both  KRON-tv  and  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  Edward  W. 
Scripps'  position  has  been  outlined 
before  the  FCC.  Scripps’  attorneys  noti¬ 
fied  FCC  managing  director  Edward  J. 
Minkel  on  November  2  that  Scripps 
intends  to  oppose  any  request  for  a  waiv¬ 
er  of  the  FCC’s  cross-ownership  rule 
barring  formation  of  new  television  sta- 
tion/daily  newspaper  combinations  in  the 
same  market. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gannett,  said  he  does  not  believe 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Gannett  to  divest 
itself  of  the  San  Rafael  paper. 

“It  is  our  judgment  and  the  judgment  of 
our  lawyers  that  there  is  not  or  will  not  be 
any  government  regulation  or  reason  for 
us”  to  do  so,  he  said. 

Scripps’  attorneys  requested  that  the 
Commission’s  ex-parte  rules  be  applied, 
which  would  prevent  Gannett  from  pre¬ 
senting  its  case  to  the  FCC  without  repre¬ 
sentation  by  Scripps. 

Six  days  after  the  request,  Minkel  said 
“no.”  Since  Gannett  has  not  yet  filed  its 
application,  the  restrictions  wouldn’t 
apply,  he  said. 

On  November  12,  Scripps  petitioned 
for  reconsideration. 

We’re  trying  to  make  sure  that  when 
we  get  our  day  in  court,  people  won’t 
already  have  made  up  their  minds,”  said 
Scripps  attorney  David  R.  Anderson. 

Important  issue 

While  no  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
Bay  Area  has  come  forward  to  join 
Scripps,  some  said  that  the  issue  he  raises 
is  an  important  one. 

“I  think  it’s  a  legitmate  complaint,” 
said  P.  Anthony  Ridder,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News. 
“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  argue  that  San 
Rafael  is  not  part  of  the  KRON  market. 
I’d  guess  that  the  Independent  Journal  is 
more  dominant  in  Marin  County  than  the 
Oakland  Tribune  is  in  Alameda  County.” 

Ridder  said  he  will  not  join  Scripps  in 
filing  a  complaint  with  the  FCC,  citing 
San  Jose’s  “non-competitive”  stance, 
but  “I  think  he’s  right”  he  said  of 
Scripps.  “I  think  they  should  divest 
themselves  of  the  San  Rafael 
Independent.” 

Evert  B.  Person,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 


said  his  newspaper  is  studying  the 
possibility  of  taking  action  but  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  to  do  so. 

“KRON  is  in  their  primary  coverage 
area  for  both  San  Rafael  and  USA 
Today,”  Gannett’s  national  daily.  Person 
said. 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  a  Gannett  stockholder 
and  president  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Mateo  Times  and  News  Leader, 
observed  that  since  Gannett  is  divesting 
itself  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  East  bay 
TODAY,  “I  felt  they  ought  to  follow 
through  .  .  .  and  divest  themselves  of 
San  Rafael.” 

Scripps  believed  that  publishing  USA 
Today  via  satellite  at  the  San  Rafael 
Independent-Journal  plant  would  also 
violate  the  cross-ownership  rule. 

But  Clinton  sees  no  problem  unless  the 
paper’s  news  copy  and  advertising  is 
zoned  for  the  local  market.  “If  they  zone 
for  news  in  the  area  and  are  also  the  own¬ 
er  of  KRON-tv,  and  let’s  say  they  zone 
for  advertising,  that  would  give  them  a 
very  strong  and  powerful  position  and 
would  be  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  are 
competing.” 

Wants  no  part 

Like  Ridder,  Clinton  has  no  plan  to 
become  involved  in  the  legal  struggle.  “1 
intend  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  watch. 
It’s  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  Better 
than  the  Superbowl.” 

Neuharth  said  Gannett’s  position  is 
that  “There  should  be  an  (FCC) 
exception  in  this  case  and  there  are  pre¬ 
cedents  for  it.” 

However,  Gannett  “will  be  perfectly 
happy  to  abide  by  what  the  government 
decides,”  he  said. 

As  for  whether  anti-trust  problems  are 
created  by  publishing  the  San  Rafael 
paper  and  USA  Today  in  the  Bay  area,  as 
some  have  alleged,  “that  basic  question 
has  long  since  been  decided  by  the  (Jus¬ 
tice  Department’s)  anti-trust  division, 
Neuharth  said.  Similar  questions  were 
resolved  at  the  time  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  began 
publishing  national  editions,”  he  said. 

Because  there  is  “an  awful  lot  of  red 
tapie”  involved  with  FCC  applications, 
Neuharth  said  a  specific  date  has  not  yet 
been  determined  for  the  filing,  but  he 
expects  action  to  be  completed  by  mid- 
March  or  April. 

Neuharth  said  he  understands  the  com¬ 
petitive  reasoning  for  Scripps’  concern. 

Scripps  has  said  that  four  of  the 
League’s  publications  would  be  affected 
by  Gannett’s  plans,  since  the  four  are  wit¬ 
hin  the  KRON  signal  area.  The  four  are 
the  Petaluma  Aruus-Courier,  Novato 


Advance,  Rohnert  Park-Cotati  Clarion, 
and  the  Napa  Register. 

Scripps  has  thirty  newspapers,  ten  of 
them  in  California. 

Gannett  has  89  dailies  and  32  non-daily 
papers,  as  well  as  seven  television  sta¬ 
tions.  Six  of  the  papers  are  in  California. 

Scripps  said  he  believes  the  FCC  case 
is  “of  great  importance  to  journalism” 
and  that  it  will  be  “a  watershed  decision” 
on  cross-ownership. 

“We  think  Mr.  Scripps  is  wrong  and 
we’re  right,”  Neuharth  said.  “We’ll  just 
abide  by  what  the  government  has  to 
say.” 

Gannett  announced  in  late  September 
that  it  would  swap  KOKO-tv  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  for  KRON-tv.  It  also  agreed  to 
pay  Chronicle  Broadcasting  $117.5  mil¬ 
lion,  according  to  Gannett  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Francis  A.  Martin,  III,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chronicle  Broadcasting. 

Gannett  also  announced  that  it  would 
divest  itself  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  and 
Eastbay  TODAY.  That  announcement 
was  made  after  a  plan  was  made  public  to 
cease  publication  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
as  an  afternoon  paper  and  merge  it  with 
the  morning,  Eastbay  TODAY. 

Publisher  Robert  C.  Maynard  has  been 
attempting  to  gather  a  group  of  Oakland 
area  investors  to  purchase  the  newspaper 
which  emerged  from  the  two. 

Maynard  said  this  week  that  the  new 
paper  is  known  as  the  Tribune,  with  the 
accompanying  line,  “Serving  the  Greater 
Bay  area  from  Oakland  since  1874.”  The 
words  Eastbay  TODAY  have  been  drop¬ 
ped,  he  said. 

The  publisher  said  he  does  not  believe 
the  Tribune  will  be  closed.  “We  should 
have  relatively  little  difficulty  in  complet¬ 
ing  the  purchase,  providing  we  can  get  the 
details  worked  out,”  he  said. 

The  Tribune’s  circulation  is  about 
184,000,  a  drop  from  Eastbay’s  200,000, 
Maynard  said,  but  the  letter  was  being 
sold  for  a  dime,  while  the  Tribune’s  price 
is  a  quarter. 

Maynard  said  he  is  not  bothered  by  the 
cross-ownership  question  in  the  Bay 
area.  The  FCC  regulations  were  intended 
to  prevent  radio/television/newspaper 
dominance  by  the  same  owner  so  that 
other  voices  would  not  be  heard,  he  said. 

But  in  the  Bay  area,  he  added,  “with 
sixteen  daily  newspapers  that  have  some 
form  of  competition”  he  does  not  foresee 
the  kind  of  dominance  that  would  create 
competitive  problems. 


t  Boxing  council 
\-  honors  UPl 

The  97-nation  World  Boxing  Council 
1-  presented  United  Press  International 
with  a  silver  plaque  commemorating  the 
e  news  agency’s  75th  anniversary, 
d  Jose  Sulaiman,  the  WBC’s  Mexican 
t-  president,  made  the  presentation  at  the 
e  council’s  18th  annual  convention  (Nov. 
o  9). 
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AP  board  leaning  toward 
assessments  by  circulation 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Associated  Press  board  of  directors  is 
leaning  toward  a  new  member  assess¬ 
ment  plan  on  the  basis  of  circulation 
alone,  despite  some  problems  with  such  a 
method,  board  chairman  Frank  Batten  re¬ 
vealed  November  12. 

His  view  was  expressed  in  a  question 
period  following  his  address  at  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  con¬ 
vention  in  Coronado,  California,  where 
he  advised  delegates  of  a  $9.5  million 
special  assessment  that  will  be  tacked  on 
to  AP  annual  member  dues  next  year  to 
raise  needed  revenue  (E&P,  Nov.  6, 
1982). 

Batten,  who  also  is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications,  said  the  board  has  consid¬ 
ered  about  ten  different  ideas  for 
determining  member  costs  and  circula¬ 
tion  “came  closest”  to  providing  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

Outdated 

He  concluded  the  current  system, 
based  on  a  complicated  combination  of 
circulation  and  population  potential  with¬ 
in  a  10-mile  radius  of  the  paper,  is  out¬ 
dated  and  must  be  replaced.  The  system, 
created  in  1923,  has  produced  some 
“weird  distortions”  in  assessments,  he 
disclosed. 

After  Batten  had  told  of  the  board’s 
difficulty  in  trying  to  come  up  with  a  new 
method,  APME  president  Robert  Hai- 


man  asked  from  the  audience.  “What’s 
wrong  with  using  circulation?  It’s  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  our  success.” 

Batten  acknowledged  the  suggestions 
had  merit  and  indicated  the  board  is  likely 
to  go  with  it.  But  he  pointed  out  that 
circulation  alone  is  not  an  ideal  answer 
since  “some  newspapers  with  gigantic 
circulations  are  in  the  red.” 

He  added,  however,  the  circulation 
method  appears  to  have  the  best  chance 
of  success. 

Before  his  speech,  AP  distributed  to 
editors  copies  of  Batten’s  October  20  let¬ 
ter  to  members,  notifying  them  of  the 
special  assessment.  In  his  talk.  Batten 
said  the  extra  levy  will  undoubtedly  affect 
the  editors’  budgets.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  a  portion  of  the  assessment  will  go 
toward  the  capital  improvement  budget 
rather  than  the  full  amount  being  used  for 
increases  in  operating  expenses. 

Batten  said  the  board  rejected  two 
other  ways  of  easing  AP’s  financial 
crunch;  slashing  staff  and  news  coverage 
to  provide  funds  for  equipment  or  cutting 
capital  spending  drasticdly. 

The  third  choice,  the  special  assess¬ 
ment,  was  the  only  one  the  board  consid¬ 
ered  as  being  sound,  he  declared.  He  said 
AP’s  1983  operating  budget  is  already 
tight,  adding: 

“The  board  feels  that  any  severe  cost 
cutting  would  eat  away  at  the  quality  of 
the  news  report,  quality  that  is  a  principal 
aim  of  APME.” 


As  to  capital  spending  reductions,  the 
chairman  said  they  were  ruled  out 
because  “we  cannot  provide  the  service 
you  want  with  equipment  meant  for 
another  day.” 

No  cost  cutting 

The  AP  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  fat 
operation,”  he  asserted.  “You  know 
what  AP  bureaus  are.  They  are  lean  news 
operations.  I’ve  seen  letters  from  many 
editors  demanding  more  AP  staff  for  their 
states.” 

Batten  was  asked  why  AP  doesn’t 
charge  more  to  radio  users  of  the  service 
to  help  offset  deficits,  he  replied  the  AP 
file  is  less  valuable  to  radio  stations, 
which  have  alternative  sources  of  news. 
AP  could  price  itself  out  of  the  broadcast 
market  by  increasing  costs  to  stations,  he 
said. 

Assessment  hikes  notwithstanding,  AP 
is  “still  one  of  the  best  bargains  in  the 
newspaper  business,”  Batten  claimed. 
He  used  three  of  his  company’s  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Norfolk,  Greensboro  and  Roanoke 
as  examples. 

Total  AP  charges  for  them  he  reported 
were  6.3%  of  their  editorial  budgets  last 
year,  adding: 

“What  did  we  get  for  it?  We  measured 
all  the  papers  for  two  days  in  October.  AP 
provided  36%  of  our  news  and  feature 
contents.” 

He  termed  AP  “the  lifeline  of  our 
information  flow.  It  is  the  most  efficient 
system  ever  devised  for  gathering  news .  ’  ’ 

Keith  Fuller,  AP  president  and  general 
manager,  praised  Batten  at  the  session  for 
his  hard  work  and  devotion  to  the  board’s 
tasks.  He  said  Batten  spends  a  fourth  of 
his  time  on  AP  business,  traveling 
extensively  to  both  foreign  and  domestic 
bureaus. 


Public  relations  weathers 
the  economic  storm 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Joseph  F.  Awad  the  outgoing  president 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  said  the  large  attendance  at  the  35th 
annual  conference  (November  7-10)  in 
San  Francisco  is  a  strong  indication  that 
public  relations  as  a  profession  is 
remarkably  healthy — despite  the  general 
economy. 

About  1,550  professional  members 
were  registered  for  the  conference  in 
addition  to  600  students.  Awad  also 
pointed  to  PRSA’s  6%  membership 
increase  that  pushed  membership  over 
the  11,000  mark. 

He  said  that  while  companies  in  hard 
hit  industries  are  cutting  back  on  public 
relations  steps,  “We  are  not  seeing  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  public  relations 
departments  as  in  previous  recessions.” 

Awad,  general  director,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  Richmond, 


Va.,  said  businesses  now  recognize  pub¬ 
lic  relations  as  an  essential  management 
function  in  good  times  and  bad,  and  that 
public  relations  is  more  urgently  needed 
when  times  are  bad. 

Judith  S.  Bogart,  vicepresident,  public 
relations,  Jewish  Hospital  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  was  elected  PRSA  president  for 
1983. 

In  her  inaugural  address,  she  said,  “All 
the  research  indicate  public  relations 
expertise  is  more  valued  than  ever  in  our 
history.” 

Samuel  H.  Armacost,  president  of 
Bankamerica,  addressed  PRSA  on  the 
importance  of  public  relations.  “Your 
work  is  going  to  be  of  increasing 
importance  in  the  remainder  of  the  Eight¬ 
ies,”  he  said. 

Armacost  said  public  relations  people 
will  be  expected  to  prove  their  quali¬ 
fications  by  overt  actions.  Armacost 


called  on  his  audience  to  help  in  com¬ 
municating  the  need  and  urgency  to  cre¬ 
ate  jobs.  He  said  if  public  relations  stems 
from  a  defensive  posture,  “you  will  have 
failed  us  and  all  the  other  people  who 
depend  on  you.  Today,  you  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  your 
company  message  is  communicated 
forthrightly,  aggressively,  and,  if  I  may 
use  a  loaded  term,  fairly.” 

“Today,  you’ve  got  to  do  this  as  our 
advocates.  You’re  every  bit  as  important 
as  the  Fourth  Estate.” 

Betsy  Kovacs,  staff  executive 
vicepresident  of  PRSA  told  the  assembly 
that  the  accomplishments  of  PRSA  indi¬ 
cate  the  organization  is  capable  of 
weathering  the  storm  of  these  uncertain 
economic  times. 

Kathy  Hyett,  public  relations  director 
of  PRSA,  headed  a  media  analysis  of  877 
news  clips  showing  that  media  coverage 
of  public  relations  professions  has  dou¬ 
bled  within  the  last  year,  with  only  1%  of 
the  coverage  appearing  negative;  14% 
was  positive  and  85%  neutral. 
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UPl  plans  to  hike 
subscriber  rates 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Willim  J.  Small,  president.  United 
Press  International,  said  (November  15) 
subscribers  will  receive  notice  shortly  of 
a  rate  increase. 

Small,  in  a  speech  to  the  Southern 
Newspapers  Publishers  Association,  said 
the  rates  for  the  next  year  “will  be  no¬ 
where  near”  the  9.5%  special  assessment 
announced  by  the  Associated  Press  in 
October. 

Small  said  that  UPI  will  lose  money  in 
1982  and  probably  again  in  1983.  But,  he 
said  the  new  owners.  Media  News  Corp., 
took  over  the  wire  service  from  E.W. 
Scripps  with  no  long  term  debts. 

He  said  UPI  is  one  of  the  few 
businesses  left  in  the  United  States  in  that 
condition. 

“A  lot  of  bankers  are  panting  to  lend  us 
money  at  the  current  rates,”  he  said. 
“We  are  convinced  that  UPI  will  not  only 
be  viable,  bit  will  be  in  the  black  in  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

Small  reported  on  several 
improvements  that  have  been  put  in  place 
since  the  new  owners  took  over. 

He  said  UPI  will  install  1 ,400  satellite 
receiving  stations  that  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  AT&T  longline  and  save  UPI 
between  $6  million  and  $7  million 
annually. 

He  said  UPI  was  adding  20  new 
bureaus  in  the  U.S.  and  will  establish  new 
bureaus  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Special  packages 

Small  also  said  UPI  was  developing 
special  editorial  packages  that  papers 
could  use  to  sell  advertising  space.  The 
first  offering  was  a  holiday  package  of  29 
stories  that  went  out  in  early  November. 
A  second  holiday  package  will  go  out  the 
first  week  in  December,  he  said.  “We 
plan  to  do  that  all  through  the  year  to  add 
ad  space.” 

He  said  the  Washington  bureau  moved 
120,000  words  on  the  election  in  early 
October  that  was  dumped  into  the  com¬ 
puters  of  40  or  50  papers  that  had  asked 
for  it.  He  said  the  package  examined  100 
“hot  races”  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  projecting  what  might  be  happening 
in  each  of  those  races.  He  said  UPI  pro¬ 
jected  24  Democrats  would  win.  The 
actual  outcome  was  26,  he  said. 

Other  new  features,  he  said,  include 
new  columns  dealing  wi,,ii  Third  World 
countries,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Small  stressed  that  the  new  owners  are 
in  for  the  long  run  and  newspapers  will 
remain  as  “basically  the  most  important 
thing  we  do.”  He  said  the  broadcast  wire 
continues  to  be  a  “rewrite  of  material 
prepared  for  newspapers.” 


He  admitted  there  was  some  concern 
over  the  shrinking  number  of  newspapers 
that  subscribe  to  both  AP  and  UPI.  He 
said  he  was  troubled  that  many  papers 
today  subscribe  to  only  one  wire  service. 
He  cited  the  economy  as  a  primary 
reason. 

Small  said  the  religious  affiliation  ques¬ 
tion,  that  has  plagued  the  news  service 
since  it  was  disclosed  that  two  of  the  new 
owners  were  members  of  the  Baha’i  faith, 
was  unfounded.  He  said  the  two  men 
were  “hard-headed  businessmen,  and 
there  was  no  outside  money  other  than 
the  four  people  involved.” 

Small  said  “the  day  an  owner  says  you 
must  run  his  story  or  that  story  is  the  day  I 
leave  UPI.  And  that’s  not  just  verbal,  it’s 
in  my  contract.” 

Other  sessions 

By  putting  into  practice  the  findings  of 
Ruth  Clark’s  Changing  Readers  Report, 
the  publisher  of  the  Kingsport  (Tf  nn.) 
Times-News,  said  his  paper  has  increased 
circulation  and  share  of  market. 

Frank  Leeming,  president,  Times- 
News,  told  a  SNPA  session  (November 
16)  that  since  incorporating  most  of  the 
researcher’s  recommendations  in  1978, 
circulation  has  risen  7.8%  and  share  of 
market  in  the  three  county,  440  square 
mile  area,  is  up  from  34%  to  40%. 

Leeming  said  during  the  three  year  per¬ 
iod,  the  news  budget  has  increased  51% 
and  the  newshole  has  expanded  from  42% 
to  48%. 

“We  are  still  holding  our  profit  mar¬ 
gin,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  factors,  he  said,  was  higher 
income  from  color  and  premiums.  Leem¬ 
ing  said  greater  editorial  use  of  color  has 
sold  advertisers  on  using  more  color.  As  a 
result,  he  said,  color  ad  premiums  have 
gone  up  147%  since  1978  and  color  ad 
linage  has  climbed  from  69,000  inches  to 
169,000  inches  in  1981. 

Some  of  the  things  the  paper  has 
incorporated  from  the  Clark  report  into 
the  paper  are  daily  front  page  color, 
anchored  local  columnists,  shorter  stor¬ 
ies,  complete  records  on  everything  from 
real  estate  sales  to  stray  dogs,  no  jumps, 
and  larger  type. 

Section  revolution 

William  B.  Dunn,  managing  editor, 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  said  the  paper 
has  been  redesigned  again  because  the 
magazine  format  was  not  successful  from 
an  advertising  or  circulation  standpoint. 

In  the  past  five  years,  he  said  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  participated  fully  in  the  “section 
revolution”  and  at  once  offered  15  differ¬ 
ent  sections  and/or  themed  pages. 

The  Sentinel,  which  a  few  months  ago 
reintroduced  its  old  name,  took  on  a 


magazine  appearance  and  format.  “For 
the  most  part,”  he  said,  “it  was  less  than 
successful  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point.” 

In  the  latest  redesign,  most  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  were  consolidated  into  a  single  daily 
section,  called  “Style,”  and  the  news- 
hole  was  expanded  to  handle  more  hard 
news.  He  said  the  Sentinel  had  empha¬ 
sized  the  softer  side  of  news  in  the  last 
five  years. 

He  said  the  name  was  changed  back 
because  it  is  believed  there  is  a  growth 
opportunity  in  single  copy  sales  to  tour¬ 
ists  at  Disney  World  and  conventions. 

He  said  the  new  front  page  format  fea¬ 
tures  a  “skyline”  headline  in  blue  over  a 
green  bar  line.  The  front  page  displays  a 
higher  average  story  count  of  usually  four 
to  six  stories  daily,  plus  a  mixture  of  full 
color  and  black  and  white  photographs. 

He  said  the  Sentinel  was  experimenting 
with  a  tourist  guide  section  that  is 
inserted  in  editions  sold  at  Disney  World. 

He  said  the  comics  are  now  printed  in 
full  color  as  part  of  the  classified  section. 

Dunn  said  that  during  the  Shriners 
National  Convention  in  Orlando,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  agreed  to  publish  a  daily  convention 
paper  that  was  wrapped  around  the  reg¬ 
ular  edition.  He  said  the  idea  “significant¬ 
ly  enhanced  single  copy  sales.”  Dunn 
said  the  paper  reserved  the  right  to  stuff 
the  wraparound  inside  the  regular  edition 
if  a  major  news  story  broke.  About  30,000 
Shriners  attended  the  convention. 

Still  in  the  works,  he  said,  is  a  redesign 
of  the  afternoon  edition. 

J-schools  important 
Charles  S.  Rowe,  president,  Frederick¬ 
sburg  (Va.)  Freelance-Star,  urged 
publishers  to  start  programs  to  cultivate 
closer  relationships  with  journalism 
schools.  While  noting  that  many  papers 
were  not  hiring  at  the  present  time,  Rowe 
said  it  was  still  important  for  newspapers 
to  encourage  graduates  of  journalism 
schools  to  seek  jobs  on  newspapers  “so 
the  flow  will  continue.” 

He  cited  a  newspaper  fund  survey 
showing  that  the  percentage  of  J-school 
graduates  that  go  to  work  for  newspapers 
was  dropping.  Rowe  said  the  Texas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Press 
Associations  all  were  conducting  some 
kind  of  a  campus  program  with  journal¬ 
ism  schools. 

He  said  he  thought  one  of  the  effective 
programs  was  to  send  reporters  to  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  to  talk  with  students. 

Cable  news 

While  the  revenue  picture  is  not  rosy 
yet,  early  research  indicates  that  cable 
news  and  advertising  increase  newspaper 
readership. 

Reporting  to  SNPA  members  on  a  case 
study  of  cable  tv  in  Kentucky,  Creed  C. 
Black,  publisher  of  the  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  gave  a  promising  outlook  for 
profit  in  a  partnership  with  the  cable  sys- 

( Continued  on  page  34) 
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N.J.  firm  seeks 
retraction  from 
40  newspapers 

Over  40  newspapers  received  a  lengthy 
letter  from  the  Schiavone  Construction 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  asking  them  to  publish 
it  as  a  retraction  of  “defamatory  allega¬ 
tions"  made  against  the  firm  during  the 
investigation  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Raymond  J.  Donovan,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  company. 

Ronald  Schiavone,  chairman  of  the 
construction  company,  signed  the  letter. 

Donovan  was  accused  of  having  ties  to 
organized  crime  and  being  involved  in 
union  payoffs  when  he  was  the  com¬ 
pany’s  executive  vicepresident.  Leon 
Silverman,  a  New  York  attorney 
appointed  special  prosecutor  for  the 
investigation,  said  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  to  sustain  the  allegations. 

Schiavone  asked  newspapers  receiving 
his  four  page,  single  spaced  letter  to  print 
it  uncut.  He  said  by  printing  the  letter  the 
newspapers  “can  and  should  assist  us  in 


our  attempts”  to  restore  the  firm’s 
reputation. 

“If  you  will  give  this  letter  reasonable 
prominence  in  your  publication  at  least 
once  prior  to  December  10,  1982,  we  will 
be  entirely  satisfied  that  such  publication 
would  meet  any  legal  requirement  under 
‘retraction’  and  would  indeed  be  as  much 
as  we  could  fairly  expect  from  you,” 
Schiavone  wrote. 

The  letter  said  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  “a  torrent  of  slander”  and  “a  great 
many  defamatory  allegations  made  by 
other”  concerning  the  company  and  nev¬ 
er  “publicly”  considered  “the  possibility 
of  an  orchestrated  effort  to  ‘get 
Donovan’.” 

Schiavone  also  sent  what  the  firm’s 
lawyer,  Theodore  Geiser,  described  as 
“personalized”  letters  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  Washington  Post. 

The  Dispatch  of  Union  City,  N.J., 
which  circulates  in  Secaucus  where  the 
construction  firm  is  headquartered,  pub¬ 
lished  the  letter  under  Schiavone’s  byline 
on  its  opinion  page. 

In  the  letter  Schiavone  asked  that  any¬ 
one  “who  bore  false  witness”  against  his 
company  or  has  knowledge  of  someone 
who  had  “to  communicate  with  us  pro¬ 


ANPA  may  take  a  stand  against 
electronic  media  restrictions 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  may  take  a  stand  against  any 
form  of  content  regulation  of  electronic 
media,  including  broadcast  television  and 
radio. 

Robert  Johnson,  president  of  Newsday 
and  member  of  the  ANPA 
Telecommunication  Committee’s  task 
force  on  content  regulation,  said  the 
group  will  recommend  to  the  ANPA 
board  at  its  December  1-2  meeting  in  New 
York  that  the  association  adopt  a  policy 
position  on  content  regulation  and  will 
present  to  the  board  at  “some  alternative 
approaches  to  take.” 

“What  we’re  really  trying  to  do  is 
develop  a  policy  statement,”  Johnson 
said.  “The  various  drafts  which  will  be 
presented  deal  with  extending  First 
Amendment  protections  to  electronic 
media.” 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  its  October  22  board  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Fairness  and  Equal  Time  doc¬ 
trines  “because  the  ASNE  believes  the 
First  Amendment  applies  to  everyone.” 

The  ASNE  did  not  take  a  position  on 
Senator  Robert  Packwood’s  proposal  for 
a  Constitutional  amendment  making  it 
clear  that  broadcasters  and  other 
electronic  media  are  covered  by  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  same  way  the  print 
media  are. 

The  ANPA  has  never  taken  a  position 


on  the  content  regulation  of  electronic 
media. 

Johnson  said,  “I  don’t  think  the  ANPA 
at  this  stage  will  take  a  position  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  advisability  of  that  (a 
Constitutional  amendment)  route.” 

He  said  the  proposals  to  the  ANPA 
board  range  from  a  statement  dealing 
with  only  the  federal  Equal  Time  and 
Fairness  rules,  to  one  opposing  “all 
forms  of  content  regulation”  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

Johnson  explained  that  cable  systems 
have  had  content  regulation  “imposed  in 
the  franchising  process  by  municipali¬ 
ties.”  One  policy  alternative,  he  said,  is 
for  the  ANPA  to  state  “any  form  of  con¬ 
tent  regulation  is  contrary  to  First 
Amendment  principles.” 

With  print  and  electronic  converging  in 
new  media  such  as  cable  tv,  teletext,  and 
videotex,  “the  concern  is  print  media  will 
have  their  protections  eroded  if  in  fact  all 
media  are  treated  the  same,”  commented 
an  ANPA  staffer.  “There’s  a  very  sincere 
debate  going  on  as  to  where  the  print 
media  should  be.  The  membership  really 
is  just  getting  up  to  speed  on  the  issue.” 

Cable  television  is  an  example  of  the 
murkiness  surrounding  the  Equal  Time 
and  Fairness  rules  in  the  new  media. 

If  a  cable  operator  controls  the  news 
content  of  a  channel,  then  the  rules  apply. 
If  the  channel  is  leased  to  a  newspaper, 
then  the  rules  do  not  apply. 


BUCHWAID 


How  one  paper  ran  it 


mptly.  We  seek  no  redress  against  those 
who  now  tell  the  truth,  but  are  desirous  of 
publicizing  the  recantations.” 

Schiavone  said  he  has  established  a 
team  under  the  supervision  of  the  firm’s 
attorneys  “to  supervise  this  program.” 


Joint  ventures  between  a  newspaper 
and  a  cable  operator  are  a  gray  area  where 
it  has  not  been  decided  if  the  newspaper  is 
subject  to  Equal  Time  and  Fairness  or  if 
the  cable  operator  enjoys  the  same  rights 
as  a  publisher. 

Some  ANPA  members  believe  that  by 
taking  a  stand  on  the  issue  that  print  and 
electronic  media  should  be  treated  the 
same,  newspapers  could  see  their  strat¬ 
egy  backfire  and  end  up  being  regulated 
themselves. 

“There  are  lots  of  state  legislatures  out 
there  that  hate  the  press,”  said  the  ANPA 
staff  member.  “They’d  like  to  tighten  the 
screws.” 

Johnson  agreed  that  there  is  “a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  very  real  concern”  that  an 
ANPA  stand  on  content  regulation  may 
backfire  and  that  the  board  is  considering 
this  aspect  of  the  issue. 

The  feeling  among  ANPA  is  that  the 
backfire  risk  “has  to  be  taken,”  Johnson 
said,  and  the  association  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  issue  and  adopt  a  policy 
statement  on  content  regulation. 

Congress  is  opposed  to  changing  the 
Equal  Time  and  Fairness  rules.  A 
broadcasting  executive  said  his  industry 
nevertheless  favors  the  “legislative 
route”  over  court  action  or  any  new  Con¬ 
stitutional  amendment. 

“This  is  a  long  term  challenge,”  he 
said.  “We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  with 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  public.  The  problem 
is  to  develop  an  effective  winning  strat¬ 
egy  on  the  Hill.” 
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Editors  should  not  be 
blamed  for  reader  loss 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Editors  should  not  blame  themselves 
entirely  for  readership  loss  which  largely 
is  caused  by  a  changing  America.  But 
newspapers  must  adjust  to  these  changes 
if  the  loss  is  to  be  reversed. 

This  was  the  message  given  by  Leo 
Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  to 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
November  lOat  their  48th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Coronado,  California,  . 

“You  can  take  off  your  hair  shirts.  You 
are  not  the  villains  you  think  you  are," 
Bogart  said.  “To  a  substantial  extent,  the 
loss  of  readers  is  a  problem  over  which 
editors  have  no  control.” 

The  real  villains,  Bogart  reported,  are 
such  factors  as  the  disintegration  of  cit¬ 
ies,  failure  of  newspapers  to  appeal  to 
new  readership  blocks  such  as  blacks, 
changes  in  family  living  styles  and  struc¬ 
tures,  and  a  decline  in  political  morale 
that  began  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  findings,  he  noted,  are  the  results 
of  years  of  research  under  the 
auspices  of  the  industry-packed  reader- 
ship  project,  which  has  spent  about  $4.2 
million  to  halt  circulation  and  readership 
declines  that  became  seriously  apparent 
in  the  mid  1970s. 

But  despite  the  gloomier  aspects  of  the 
study,  it  was  found  that  the  decline  in 
newspaper  audience  levels  has  been 
arrested  and  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tions  are  inching  ahead  despite  the  recent 
disappearance  of  some  big  metro  dailies, 
Bogart  disclosed. 

It  was  also  discovered,  he  said,  that 
more  people  read  newspapers  than  watch 
tv  news,  which  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
substitute  for  newspapers.  He  added, 
however,  that  television  has  probably 
hurt  papers,  more  so  in  advertising,  than 
in  news.  Of  all  the  changes  in  the  last 
decade,  Bogart  said,  the  economic  and 
social  collapse  of  cities  has  hit  newspa¬ 
pers  hardest. 

“This  has  weakened  both  the  reader- 
ship  base  and  advertising  base  for  many 
of  the  metropolitan  papers  that  account 
for  a  large  part  of  total  circulation  and 
sent  some  into  oblivion,”  Bogart 
declared.  “Newspapers  have  a  vital  stake 
in  the  resuscitation  of  our  urban  cent- 


Must  get  minority  readers 
They  also  must  win  over  blacks  and 
other  minorities,  who  feel  that 
establishment  papers  aren't  meeting  their 
needs,  the  speaker  asserted. 

What  blacks  enjoy  in  the  paper  is  not 
markedly  different  from  what  whites 
read.  He  said  they  read  newspapers  less 


often  not  merely  because  they  start  out  at 
a  lower  level  of  education  but  because 
they  feel  newspapers  are  not  aimed  at 
them. 

Changes  in  family  life  that  have 
affected  newspapers  adversely  include 
the  massive  entry  of  women  into  the  work 
force,  their  educational  improvement, 
more  one  and  two-person  households, 
the  later  starting  of  families  and  the 
increase  in  the  divorce  rate. 

Bogart  said  working  women  are  good 
newspaper  readers  with  an  expanded 
range  of  interests  to  which  newspapers 
should  be  sensitive.  Traditional  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  men’s  and  women’s  fea¬ 
ture  sections  are  no  longer  valid,  he  added, 
added. 

Also  contributing  to  readership  decline 
is  the  fact  that  more  people  are  living 
“disjointed,  mobile  lives,”  making  news¬ 
paper  subscriptions  harder  to  sell,  the 
researchers  said. 

“When  women  work,  they  have  less 
time  for  recreation,  and  men  are  affected, 
too,  since  they  take  on  more  household 
chores,”  Bogart  pointed  out.  “Result  is 
greater  competition  among  the  media  for 
the  available  time.” 

Tv’s  influence 

The  findings  also  revealed  that,  while 
tv  may  not  have  drawn  newspapers  away, 
it  has  changed  the  public’s  perception  of 
what  news  is. 

“Because  television  handles  the  news 
as  entertainment,  audiences  relate  to  its 
news  people  as  personalities,  and  news¬ 
papers  might  usefully  do  the  same,” 
Bogart  stated.  He  said  changes  in  life¬ 
styles  are  nothing  new  in  America  and 
newspaper  editors  should  adapt  to  them. 

“Who,  if  not  news  professionals, 
should  be  the  first  to  sniff  the  winds  of 
change?”  he  asked. 

Bogart  said  research  suggests  that 
newspapers  should  stop  thinking  of  the 
“reader”  as  representing  a  homogeneous 
mass  and  shape  themselves  on  the  idea  of 
a  diverse  readership,  recognizing  that 
what  readers  want  is  constantly 
undergoing  change  as  they  move  from 
childhood  to  old  age. 

Bogart  urged  editors  not  to  ignore  older 
readers,  who  represent  considerable 
purchasing  power,  but  said  the  main 
focus  should  be  on  capturing  the  young,  a 
job  becoming  harder  as  more  children 
grow  up  in  households  without  newspa¬ 
pers  and  with  parents  who  don’t  read 
them.  Newspapers  in  education  pro¬ 
grams  help  in  this  problem,  he  added. 

Citing  the  fact  that  non-editorial  func¬ 
tions  such  as  sales  promotions  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  critical  to  circulation, 
Bogart  said  the  data  reveal  “the  U.S.  is 


not  a  nation  of  non-readers.”  He  declared 
that  9  out  of  10  people  read  a  newspaf>er 
at  least  once  a  week  and  do  not  feel  it  is 
hard  to  read.  Functional  illiteracy, 
inadequate  schooling  and  poor  reader 
skills  hurt  newspapers  but  they  are  not 
the  root  of  the  problem,  Bogart  main¬ 
tained. 

Read  less  often 

“The  reason  average  daily  readership 
is  down  from  the  levels  of  15  years  ago  is 
;  that  people  read  less  often,  not  because 
there  are  fewer  readers  as  such,”  he 
observed. 

;  The  “dropouts”  who  complain  they 
don’t  have  time  to  read  really  do  have  the 
I  time  but  are  turned  off  by  the  news  itself 
I  rather  than  the  paper,  Bogart  said.  A 
i  characteristic  of  non-readers,  and  to 
.  some  degree,  infrequent  readers,  is  their 
withdrawal  from  the  world  around  them 
to  evade  its  troubles,  he  added. 

According  to  Bogart’s  report,  news- 
;  papers  already  are  publishing  material  to 
»  attract  jaded  readers.  The  key  to  regular 
.  readership,  he  said,  is  a  subscription 
;  although  it  is  not  a  guarantee  the  paper 
will  be  read. 

5  Availability  is  important,  Bogart  said. 

Findings  show  that  in  apartment  houses 
i  and  urban  locations,  one  buyer  in  five  will 
s  skip  the  paper  if  it  is  not  conveniently 
r  available. 

“What  counts  is  not  so  much  what  is 
front  page  news  but  whether  today  is 
“best  food  day”  or  offers  other  predict- 
e  able  content  that  represents  some  extra 
,  value  for  readers,”  he  said, 
f  Bogart  questioned  the  swing  to  new 
sections,  graphics  and  repackaging  fea- 
s  ture  material  as  being  too  broad  in  scope 
s  to  appeal  to  “sharply  defined  interests.” 
;-  He  went  on: 

’  “Since  an  average  item  attracts  only 

:-  one  reader  in  four,  we  can’t  ignore  the 
d  cumulative  effect  of  our  services  to  a  lot 
1.  of  narrow  constituencies.  People  find 
more  items  in  the  paper  they  consider 
)f  interesting  than  they  consider  important. 

The  intensity  with  which  an  item  is  read 
it  may  have  no  relationship  .  .  .totheper- 
e  centage  of  people  who  read.” 

IS  Editors  who  are  busy  developing  new 
>f  features  that  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
It  shifts  in  society  and  reader  pre- 
y  occupations,  should  realize  that  people 
n  read  newspapers  primarily  for  news 
which,  apart  from  timeliness,  must  also 
:r  appeal  in  terms  of  importance  and 
e  inherent  interest,  Bogart  told  delegates, 
n  According  to  Bogart,  it  is  a  myth  that 
a  readers  are  attracted  by  junk  and  repelled 
n  by  excellence.  “Good  newspapers 
i-  actually  have  the  best  track  records  in 
d  holding  readers,”  he  said, 
j-  He  defined  “good  newspapers”  as 
those  which  stress  accuracy,  impartially 
:-  in  reporting  and  investigative  enterprise, 
s-  It  was  also  found,  he  noted,  that  papers 
1,  with  superior  editorial  management  also 
is  were  well  managed  on  the  business  side. 
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Preliminary  report  aired 
on  women  in  the  media 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

There’s  been  no  pressure  at  all  on  any 
of  us  to  hire  anybody  for  anything  other 
than  a  good  news  background.  I'm 
actively  engaged  at  the  moment  in  trying 
to  hire  a  highly  qualified  gal  from  a  news¬ 
paper.  She  just  stands  head  and  should¬ 
ers  above  everybody  else  except  a  black 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  lawyer  who  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  terribly  interested.”— T\  news  pro¬ 
ducer,  male. 

Jean  Gaddy  Wilson  lowered  the  lights, 
pointed  to  the  screen  and  read  one  of  the 
comments  she  had  collected  from  the  first 
in  a  series  of  interviews  with  media 
executives  and  staffers. 

It  was  perhaps  the  only  session  during 
the  recent  three-day  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Nov.  10-13)  that  contin¬ 
ued  for  an  hour  after  its  appointed  time 
slot. 

The  interviews  were  part  of  what  many 
think  may  be  the  first  comprehensive 
research  study  of  women  in  the  media 
today.  Funded  by  Gannett,  Knight- 
Ridder  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  the  study  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  next 
year. 

Wilson,  a  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  graduate  student  and  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  director,  came  armed  with  some 
preliminary  data  on  the  subject  which 
lead  to  the  lengthy  question  and  answer 
session  afterwards. 

“Why  isn’t  there  more  management 
training  for  women  at  newspapers?’’  one 
listener  asked. 

“Listen,  there’s  no  training  for  men 
either,’’  Christy  Bulkeley,  the  session’s 
moderator  and  publisher  of  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News  declared.  “You 
have  to  get  in  some  place  and  survive 
before  they’ll  let  you  go  to  some  place  like 
the  American  Press  Institute.’’ 

Referring  to  API,  Bulkeley  said  the 
first  time  she  attended  their  sessions 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  “their  self- 
contained  fancy  training  center  had  no 
restrooms  for  women.  I  had  to  use  the  one 
downstairs  where  the  clerical  people 
were.  So  that  shows  you  where  the  news¬ 
paper  executives’  heads  were  then.”  She 
added  that  the  situation  has  since  been 
remedied  with  API’s  addtion  of  a  new 
wing. 

“Hell,  those  women  use  to  cry.  Not 
now.  Like  Jane,  my  assistant.  She’s  Just 
like  me.  She’s  tough.  I  never  have  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  her  crying.” — Tv  news  pro¬ 
ducer,  male. 

“I’m  21-years-old  and  whenever  I 
mention  the  issue  of  women  in  anything,  I 
hear,  'Good  Lord,  what  do  you  want.  The 


women’s  movement  is  over.’  Are  you 
beating  a  dead  horse,”  a  college  woman 
asked. 

“The  women’s  movement  may  be  over 
in  some  areas  but  if  we  don’t  continue  to 
push,  it  will  die  entirely  and  the  gains  we 
have  made  will  be  swept  away,”  another 
women  warned. 

Wilson,  whose  research  has  just  gotten 
underway,  said  that  “there  is  no  clear 
picture  of  whether  or  how  women  have 
gained  substantial  ground  in  the  media.” 
She  has  documented,  however,  women’s 
participation  in  the  media  during  the  60s 
and  early  70s. 

“With  a  handful  of  exceptions,  in  the 
early  60s  women  in  the  media  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  clerks,  secretaries  .  .  .  and 
researchers.  Female  journalists  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  traditional  women’s  ^u'eas,  such 
as  womens  pages  and  feature  writers  on 
newspapers,  researchers  on  magazines, 
and  traffic  personnel  on  television.  “In 
the  early  60s  there  were  still  newspapers 
which  did  not  allow  women  in  the  city 
room.” 

“One  minute  I’m  not  tough  enough, 
but  on  the  other  hand  /  am  stubborn.  But 
that’s  not  a  masculine  word.  Stubborn  is 
maybe  feminine,  but  tough  is  a  masculine 
word.  Aggressive,  bitchy.  There  is  a  real 
discrimination  that  still  exists.  It’s  subtle, 
but  it  is  still  there.  It’s  not  as  blatent,  but 
it  is  there.” — Newspaper  feature  writer, 
female. 

When  the  women’s  movement  became 
a  “hot  national  topic”  after  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  women  reporters  on  news¬ 
papers  were  seen  as  providers  of  support 
news,  Wilson  said.  “Instead  of 
interviewing  presidents,  they  were  sent 
to  interview  the  president’s  wife,  instead 
of  going  to  fires,  they  were  to  rewrite  the 
fires.” 

“/  think  women  in  media — in  exchange 
for  the  opportunity  and  the  position  and 
the  title  and  the  job  satisfaction — are,  in 
general,  willing  to  work  for  less  than 
men.”  Magazine  editor,  female. 

During  the  70s  newspapers  recorded 
“their  firsts,”  Wilson  continued,  “the 
first  woman  sports  reporter,  the  first 
woman  photographer,  the  first  woman  to 
have  a  baby  and  come  back  to  the  same 
job,  the  first  woman  assistant  city  editor, 
the  first  woman  police  reporter.” 

The  wire  services  recorded  “their 
firsts,”  too.  Wilson  said,  including  “the 
first  woman  night  reporters,  the  first 
woman  bureau  chief,  the  first  woman 
foreign  bureau  chief.” 

Today,  of  the  more  than  860  directing 
editors  in  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  30  are  women;  of  the  more 
than  1,700  newspapers  in  the  United 
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States,  approximately  50  have  female 
publishers.  There  is  one  female  editor  of  a 
newspaper  with  more  than  50,000  circula¬ 
tion — Mary  Anne  Dolan  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  On  large 
newspapers,  perhaps  as  many  as  30  to 
40%  of  the  reporters  are  women;  on  many 
newspapers,  the  first  female  editor!^ 
writer  joined  the  staff  within  the  past  ten 
years.  On  union  newspapers,  women 
reporters  now  receive  the  same  pay  as 
their  male  counterparts. 

“Why  are  you  doing  this  study?  It’s  not 
necessary.  Women  can  do  anything  they 
want  in  the  media  ...  it  may  be  a  little 
harder.  All  you’ve  got  to  be  is  tough.” 
News  service  editor,  female. 

In  television,  Wilson  said,  there  pres¬ 
ently  is  no  female  anchor  on  any  of  the 
three  major  networks,  although  there 
were  two — Barbara  Walters  and  Marlene 
Sanders — in  the  70s.  In  the  local  markets, 
the  news  team  is  usually  led  by  a  man  with 
a  women  in  a  deferring  role;  on  the  corpo¬ 
rate  level  very  few  women  rise  above 
middle  management.  Behind  the  scenes, 
it  is  unusual  for  women  to  compose  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  engineers.  General 
managers  and  news  editors,  producers 
and  directors  are  usually  male.  Promo¬ 
tion  directors,  community  affairs 
directors  are  usually  women,  Wilson 
said. 

‘  ‘  We  had  a  story  about  a  legislator  who 
was  brought  up  on  a  statutory  rape 
charge.  But,  there  were  two  women  on 
the  desk  that  night.  Two  guys  on  the  desk 
may  have  nudged  each  other  and  said, 
‘see,  what  oT  —  has  been  up  to,’  and 
buried  it  in  the  paper.  But  not  these  two 
women.  They  put  it  on  the  front  page. 
They  didn’t  overlook  it.  I  think  the  feeling 
at  the  paper  is  that  men  and  women  will 
treat  the  news  differently.”  Columnist, 
male. 

In  radio,  Wilson  said,  there  is  not  one 
major  morning  drive  personality  who  is 
female.  In  addition,  radio  employs  few 
female  general  magagers.  sales  manag¬ 
ers,  and  news  directors.  According  to 
many  corporate  radio  broadcasters,  if 
there  is  a  male/femaile  on-air  combina¬ 
tion,  the  male  is  always  the  dominant  per¬ 
sonality. 

Wilson  said  that  while  women  have 
infiltrated  the  wire  services  ranks  as 
reporters,  correspondents  and  bureau 
chiefs,  there  “is  scant  representation  (of 
them)  in  the  upper  levels  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  two  women 
anchors  together?  It’s  an  emergency  at 
our  station  if  it  looks  like  two  women  may 
have  to  be  on  the  same  newscast.  They’ll 
call  all  over  town  to  get  one  of  the  guys 
before  they’ll  let  that  happen.  But  it’s  all 
right  to  have  two  guys.” — ^Tv  reporter, 
female. 

Among  the  traditional  top  seven 
women’s  magazines,  Wilson  said,  the 
editors  are  all  male.  In  the  more  than  400 
(Continued  on  page  33} 
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SPJ/  SDX  to  retain  name; 
hikes  dues  for  pro  members 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

More  than  800  working  and  student 
journalists — many  of  them  toting  note¬ 
books  and  cameras — converged  on  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  MECCA  Convention  Hall  last 
week  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Roughly  70%  of  the  attendees  were  stu¬ 
dents  who  spent  much  of  their  free  time 
discussing  the  job  market  and  their  con¬ 
vention  time  listening  to  sessions  which 
tackled  everything  from  satellites  to 
ethics. 

A  special  variety  show,  billed  as  “The 
First  and  Last  First  Amendment  Follies” 
and  sponsored  by  the  campus  chapters, 
raised  more  than  $4,000  for  the  Society’s 
legal  defense  fund.  Two  of  the  evenings 
more  popular  items  included  the 
auctioning  of  several  tee  shirts  which 
warned,  “Not  tonight,  dear,  I  have  a 
deadline,”  and  an  offer  by  Jim  Plante, 
director  of  news  services  for  NBC  in  New 
York  City,  to  lower  his  trousers  for  $100. 
He  did. 

Professional  and  campus  delegates 
spent  the  last  morning  of  the  three  by  the 
meeting  discussing  Society  business.  The 
two  hottest  topics  were  a  proposed  dues 
increase  and  a  resolution  to  eliminate  the 
words,  “Sigma  Delta  Chi,”  from  the 
group’s  official  name.  Both  proposals 
sparked  heated  debates. 

Name  change  rejected 

Howard  Graves,  a  former  Society  pres¬ 
ident  and  bureau  chief  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Portland,  Ore.  represented  those 


in  favor  of  the  name  change. 

Graves  urged  his  listeners  to  abandon 
the  fraternal  and  confusing  image  which 
he  said  the  three  Greek  letters  produced. 
He  then  ticked  off  a  number  of  articles 
from  UPI,  AP,  and  the  trade  press  which 
had  reported  the  name  incorrectly. 

Graves  was  followed  to  the  mic¬ 
rophone  by  a  student  who  argued  that  “it 
isn’t  the  Society’s  fault  that  other  people 
can’t  get  it  straight.”  She  added  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  itself,  the  official 
newspaper  was  called  SPJ  Daily,  the 
name  tags  read  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  while  other  materials  had 
SDX  stamped  across  them.  “How  can 
other  people  get  our  name  right,  if  our 
own  leadership  can’t  get  it  right,”  she 
asked. 

An  editor  from  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
announced  that  when  “somebody  gets 
my  name  wrong  in  the  paper  I  may  go  into 
a  .  .  .  rage,  but  I  don’t  change  my 
name”  because  of  it. 

Another  former  president  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  and  the  op-ed  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Jean  Otto,  called  the  name 
change  “essential”  especially  when 
lobbying  for  Freedom  of  Press  issues  in 
Congress.  “Frequently  they  (Congress) 
see  three  Greek  letters  .  .  .  and  their 
immediate  reaction  is  a  Greek  fraternity. 
How  much  impact  does  (the  name)  have 
across  the  spectrum  of  society,”  Otto 
said. 

The  delegates  appeared  to  be  divided 
between  the  students  who  wanted  “to 
hold  onto  tradition”  and  a  number  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  thought  its  elimination 


would  enhance  and  clarify  the  Society’s 
image. 

The  final  vote  gave  the  victory  to  the 
traditionalists  with  151  delegates  voting 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  Greek  letters  and 
142  voting  against  it. 

On  the  dues  issue,  the  delegates  com¬ 
promised  by  rejecting  a  proposed 
increase  for  professional  members  of  $15 
to  be  spread  out  over  two  years,  in  favor 
of  a  $10  hike,  the  first  $5  of  which  will  be 
due  January  1,  1983. 

*  *  * 

During  the  convention,  the  Society 
awarded  its  highest  honor,  the  Wells 
Key,  to  Alf  Goodykoontz,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
Richmond  News-Leader.  Goodykoontz, 
president  of  the  Society  from  1977  to 
1978,  was  recognized  for  his  “long-term 
service  and  dedication  to  the  Society.” 

Russell  N.  Baird,  a  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  University’s  College  of 
Communication,  was  named  the  winner 
of  the  Society’s  Distinguished  Teaching 
in  Journalism  Award,  “presented  to  an 
educator  who  has  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  journalism  profession.” 

In  addition,  professional  chapters  in 
Chicago  and  Knoxville  and  Iowa  State 
University’s  student  chapter  were 
selected  as  the  group’s  “  1982  outstanding 
chapters.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Society’s  new  slate  of  officers 
includes  the  first  reporter  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  group  in  40  years.  Steven 
R.  Dornfeld,  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
moves  into  the  slot,  succeeding  Charles 
R.  Novitz,  a  media  consultant  based  in 
New  York  City.  Phil  Record,  associate 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
was  elected  president-elect;  and  Frank 
Sutherland,  city  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  was  elected  secretary. 


SDX  OFFICERS — Steve  R.  Dornfeld,  Washington  correspondent,  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  (center  in  light  jacket)  took  office  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  at  the  national  conven- 
tian  in  Milwaukee.  The  other  officers  are  (from  left)  Charles  Novitz,  media 
consultant.  New  York,  past  president;  Phil  Record,  associate  executive 
editor.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  president-elect;  Charles  Fair,  associate 
professor  of  mass  communications  at  Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
vicepresident  for  campus  chapter  affairs;  Robert  Lewis,  Newhouse  News 
Service,  Washington,  treasurer,-  and  Frank  Sutherland,  Jr.,  city  editor, 
Nashville  Tennessean,  treasurer. 
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Columnist  says: 
ad  salesmen 
are  the  enemy 

Media  of  America — forget  the  courts. 
Congress  and  the  Moral  Majority.  The 
principal  enemy  is  within  and  his  name  is 
“salesman.” 

That  was  the  message  Andy  Rooney 
brought  to  the  some  800  working,  student 
and  teaching  journalists  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  last  week. 

The  television  essayist  and  syndicated 
columnist  then  proceeded  to  lambast 
newspapers  for  jumping  on  the  packaging 
bandwagon  and  exchanging  hard  news 
for  features  and  red  and  green  ink. 

Accusing  the  “business  offices”  of 
equating  higher  circulation  with  “junk 
like  astrology,”  Rooney  declared  that  too 
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many  newspapers  are  being  edited  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  bottom  line  rather 
than  the  headline. 

“The  only  new  thing  I  want  in  my 
newspaper  is  news.  I  don’t  want  my 
newspaper  in  four  color.  Papers  in  color 
always  look  like  the  comic  strips  on  Sun¬ 
days,”  he  said  as  some  50  student  photo¬ 
graphers  took  turns  snapping  his  picture. 

Rooney  reminded  his  listeners  that  the 
move  by  many  media  operations  to 
rechristen  their  sales  departments 
“marketing,”  only  means  “that  it  pays 
more.  And  1  think  it  has  gone  to  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  point.  Sales  (people)  are 
being  paid  more  than  good  editors.”  The 
comentator,  noted,  however  that  the 
same  practice  occurs  in  other  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  where  top  engineers 
take  home  less  pay  than  their  sales  coun¬ 
terparts. 

“Let’s  face  it,  salespeople  are  the 
enemy.  They  pretend  to  be  on  our  side  by 
telling  us  if  it  wasn’t  for  them,  we’d  be 
nowhere.  But  1  reject  that.  If  it  wasn’t  for 
us,  they’d  be  nowhere. 

“The  people  producing  the  product  in 
any  endeavor  should  be  primary  to  that 
operation.  I  know  a  lot  of  advertising 
salesmen  are  nice  guys.  Why  shouldn’t 
they  be?  That’s  what  they’re  paid  for. 
Reporters  aren’t  nice  guys  on  the  other 
hand  because  they’re  not  paid  to  be. 
They’re  paid  to  be  accurate  and  honest 
and  there  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
money  in  that  anymore,”  Rooney  said. 

Announcing  that  “those  of  us  in  broad¬ 
cast  and  print  have  to  realize  that  we  are 
at  war  with  the  business  departments,” 
Rooney  insisted  that  “news  is  more 
important  than  advertising.” 

He  pointed  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
many  publishers  and  network  executives 
have  come  up  through  the  ranks  of  sales 
rather  than  editorial,  and  said  he  also 
worried  about  journalists  who  are 
beginning  to  see  news  from  “a  salesman’s 
view,”  looking  for  interest  instead  of 
importance. 

As  an  example,  he  pointed  to  a  four- 
color,  nine-column  photograph  of  a  high 
school  team  on  the  front  page  of  one  of 
the  Milwaukee  dailies.  “It’s  much  too 
large  for  the  size  of  the  paper,”  Rooney 
concluded. 

In  between  unrelated  observations — 
“If  1  can  buy  a  car  on  Saturday,  why  the 
hell  can’t  I  get  one  fixed  on  Saturday” — 
Rooney  also  lamented  his  own  sales 
experiences. 

“My  publisher  wants  me  to  go  out  and 
sell  my  book — If  1  write  it  and  sell  it,  what 
the  hell  does  he  do,”  he  asked. 

In  another  incident.  Rooney  said  an 
editor  from  TV  Guide  recently  asked  him 
to  do  an  article.  When  Rooney  said  he 
knew  little  about  the  intended  subject 
matter  and  suggested  another  writer  who 
was  an  expert  in  the  field,  the  editor  re¬ 
plied,  “Thanks,  but  we’re  looking  for  a 
name.” 

“In  other  words,  he  didn’t  care  what  I 


had  to  say  as  long  as  he  could  put  an  Andy 
Rooney  label  on  his  cover  and  sell  maga¬ 
zines.  He  was  a  salesman  and  not  an  edi¬ 
tor  and  he  should  be  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self.” 

While  stressing  again  that  the 
“entertainment  door”  of  many  print  and 
broadcast  media  is  open  wide  “and  the 
business  executives  are  walking 
through.”  Rooney  said  he  wished  more 
salespeople  would  put  more  pressure  on 
the  people  making  the  product  instead  of 
the  people  buying  it,  suggesting  that  this 
might  produce  better  products. 

Rooney  also  reminded  his  listeners  that 
“financially  sound  newspapers  have 
been  the  most  honest.  There’s  not  much 
money  in  being  honest  ...  but  in  the 
long  run,  good  hard  newspapers  sur¬ 
vive.” 


Murdoch  agrees 
to  purchase 
Boston  daily 

New  York  Post  owner  Rupert  Murdoch 
has  reached  an  agreement  to  buy  the  finan¬ 
cially-troubled  Boston  Herald  American 
from  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

The  agreement  reportedly  calls  for  an 
immediate  cash  payment  of  SI  million  and 
a  deferred  cash  payment  of  S7  million  from 
the  paper’s  future  profits. 

The  purchase  is  contingent,  however,  on 
Murdoch’s  reaching  agreements  with  the 
Herald  American’s  1 1  unions  to  cut  the 
work  force  to  levels  that  will  enable  the 
newspaper  to  return  to  profitability. 

The  Herald  American  is  reportedly  los¬ 
ing  $12  million  annually,  a  loss  figure 
similar  to  MurdtKh’s  New  York  Post. 

Early  this  year,  Murdoch  made  a  bid  to 
buy  the  financially-ailing  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express,  but  he  was  unable  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  un¬ 
ions.  Union  leaders  at  the  newspaper  stated 
they  would  rather  “die  with  dignity”  than 
allow  Murdoch  to  make  the  staff  cuts  he 
felt  necessary  to  save  the  newspaper. 

In  similar  circumstances  to  those  that 
existed  in  Buffalo,  the  Herald  American’s 
parent  company,  Hearst,  has  set  a  deadline 
for  Murdoch  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  unions.  Hearst  officials  have  stated  that 
if  Murdoch  does  not  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  union  by  December  3  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  be  closed  down. 

The  parent  company  of  the  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  Cowles  Media  Company  had 
given  Murdoch  a  deadline. 

Boston  Globe  officials  reportedly  have 
advised  the  unions  that  any  contract  con¬ 
cessions  granted  to  Murdoch  would  also  be 
sought  by  the  Globe. 


Audit  bureau  re-elects 
4  newspaper  directors 

The  six  Newspaper  Division  directors 
of  the  ABC  board  will  remain  unchanged 
as  all  four  men  up  for  re-election  were 
returned  to  office  at  the  bureau’s  Novem¬ 
ber  1 1  meeting  in  New  York. 

Re-elected  for  two  year  terms  were: 
E.H.  Wheatley,  president  and  General 
Manager  of  Pacific  Press,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  for  Class  1 — daily  newspapers  in 
Canada; 

Thomas  B.  Sherrill,  vicepresident/ 
marketing,  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Citizen  Journal,  for  Class  2 — daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  Eastern  Time 
Zone; 

David  Krudenier,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  T ribune  Co. ,  for  Class  3 — daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  Central  Time 
Zone; 

Fred  W.  Smith,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  for  Class  4-daily  newspapers  in 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Time  Zone. 
Directors  continuing  in  office  are: 
Grover  Friend,  publisher  of  Bucks 
County  Courier-Times,  for  Class  5- 
newspapers  between  15,000  and  100,000 
daily  circultion; 

Sam  D.  Kennedy,  publisher  Columbia 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Herald,  for  Class  6 — 
newspapers  under  15,000  circulation. 

Friend  and  Kennedy  are  up  for  re- 
election  next  year. 

Krudenier  was  also  re-elected  treasur¬ 
er  of  ABC.  He  told  ABC  members  the 
bureau  was  in  sound  financial  shape  and 
that  “no  new  rate  increases  are  con¬ 
templated  for  1983.” 

ABC  asked  to  give 
readership  data 

Saying  “circulation  numbers  by  them¬ 
selves  are  meaningless,”  A.  Roy  Megar- 
ry,  publisher  of  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
told  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  newspapers  must  start  con¬ 
sidering  ways  to  include  readership 
information  in  their  audit  reports. 

“We’re  playing  into  the  hands  of  our 
competition,”  Megarry  said,  “by  having 
two  measures  of  our  audience — paid 
circulation  and  readership.” 

Megarry  said  reporting  only  circulation 
is  “comparable  to  television  counting 
only  those  who  paid  for  the  tv  sets  to 
begin  with.” 

Megarry  said  publishers  must  also 
decide  “whether  they  are  in  the  news 
business  or  the  advertising  business.” 

If  the  answer  is  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  then  publishers  should  concentrate 
on  developing  total  market  coverage  pro¬ 
ducts  to  increase  penetration,  Megarry 
said. 
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Disruptions  mar  renovation 
of  Nationai  Press  Buiiding 


By  Denise  Kalette 

Through  the  long  afternoons,  men  still 
sit  hunched  at  the  gin  rummy  table,  their 
ample  bellies  meeting  the  rounded  wood, 
their  feet  resting  on  scarlet  carpet  that  has 
seen  better  days. 

The  table  is  nearly  hidden  behind  a  ply¬ 
wood  divider,  where  its  half  dozen  or  so 
players  are  adrift  in  cigar  and  cigarette 
smoke.  Though  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
elegance  in  the  chandelier  overhead,  one 
of  its  dozen  bulbs  hangs  askew.  Clearly,  it 
too  has  seen  better  days. 

Through  the  doors  beyond  this  not-so- 
still  life  in  downtown  Washington,  have 
traipsed  American  presidents  and  foreign 
royalty,  statesmen,  leaders  and  stirrers  of 
controversy,  politicians  and  serious  writ¬ 
ers  and  wisecracking  journalists. 

In  place 

For  most  of  the  century,  the  Club  has 
been  the  journalist’s  answer  to  Society, 
the  place  to  take  a  source  whose  tongue 
might  be  loosened  by  linen  and  wood  pan¬ 
eling  and  the  ghosts  of  greatness. 

It  has  also  been  the  place  to  knock 
down  a  belt  or  two  after  a  rough  day  at  the 
typewriter,  the  place  to  discuss  Sustain¬ 
able  Societies  over  breakfast,  to  learn  to 
rhumba  in  ten  Wednesday  evenings,  to 
sign  up  for  an  island  hop  to  Aruba,  to 
discover  the  culinary  delights  of  Balti¬ 
more,  to  debate  the  war  in  Beirut. 

But  these  days,  the  siege  has  moved  to 
the  National  Press  Building  itself,  where 
the  Club  presides  over  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  floors,  such  as  they  are,  and 
owns  78%  of  the  building  corporation. 

Remodeling  underway 

,  Today,  the  Club’s  newly  defined  bord¬ 
ers  are  a  “Danger,  keep  out’’  sign,  and  a 
lot  of  open  space.  Below,  on  the  twelfth 


WORK  CONTINUES  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Building.  The  exterior  walls  have  been  removed  as 
part  of  the  renovation  process. 


ARCHITECT'S  VERSION  of  how  the  National  Press 
Building  will  look  when  the  renovation  is  completed. 
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Much  longer  commercials 
shaped  for  cable  viewers 


Talks  about  specific  people  opportuni¬ 
ties  on  cable  television  held  the  attention 
of  members  of  the  Association  of  Nation¬ 
al  Advertisers  at  their  annual  convention 
(Nov.  8-10)  at  the  Breakers  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

What  it  all  means  to  cable  subscribers 
is  longer  commercials  than  they  are  used 
to  seeing  on  network  tv. 

Would  you  believe  a  sales  pitch  that 
runs  for  six  minutes  or  longer? 

J.  Walter  Thompson/USA  has  already 
produced  and  tested  a  commercial  of  that 
length  for  a  Ford  dealer  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Media  director  Robert  Buchanan 
had  it  run  off  on  a  large  screen  for  his 
audience  at  a  clinic  devoted  to  the  hows, 
whys  and  results  of  product  pitches  on 
cable. 

Buchanan  said  creative  people  at  JWT 
had  complained  “How  the  hell  can  you 
sell  a  new  car  in  30  seconds  on  network  tv 
when  seven  of  those  seconds  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  data  about  miles-per-gallon, 
etc.?” 

They  welcomed  the  chance  to  create  a 
long  commercial  for  cable  and  came  up 
with  one  that  covers  everything  from  a 
salesman's  phone  call  to  handing  over  the 
keys  to  a  purchaser  after  a  dealer  checkup 
and  a  test  run. 


With  cable,  Buchanan  related,  the 
frosting  on  the  cake  for  the  advertiser  is 
low  cost  in  producing  a  commercial  “if 
your  people  are  ingenious.”  For  less 
than  $60,(100,  he  said  JWT’s  creative  peo¬ 
ple  developed  12  minutes  of  commercial 
messages  for  use  on  cable — or  about 
$2,500  per  30  seconds,  as  compared  with 
$50,000  for  a  network  tv  commercial  of 
that  length. 

In  many  of  the  able  commercials  that 
JWT  has  so  far  produced  for  Ford,  Ken- 
L-Ration  Biskits  and  Reynolds  Wrap, 
only  studio  facilities,  actual  locations  and 
real  people  were  employed. 

Showing  how  cable  will  allow  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  tie  into  a  specific  event  with  a 
special  audience,  Buchanan  flashed  a 
Biskit  message  that  was  built  into  the 
Westminster  Dog  Show  with  four  expert 
judges  extolling  the  product  in  voice-over 
spiels  against  pen-and-ink  sketches.  For 
Kawasaki  the  agency  put  together  a  two- 
minute  reel  of  motorcycle  riders  in  cross¬ 
country  dashes,  stunt  jumping  and  other 
exciting  events  to  attract  viewers  who  are 
young  and  adventuresome. 

Coursing  through  all  of  the  pre¬ 
sentations  at  the  ANA  clinic  on  cable  was 
the  theme  of  long  commercials.  Thomas 
Sharbaugh,  an  Anhaeuser-Busch  market¬ 


© 
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ing  manager,  said  they  were  worth  the 
extra  media  cost.  Especially  noticeable  to 
his  audience  were  the  scenes  in  a  pitch  for 
Budweiser  beer  that  climaxed  with 
closeups  of  young  people  actually  drink¬ 
ing  the  foamy  stuff  .  .  .a  taboo  on  net¬ 
work  tv. 

Sharbaugh  said  his  company  is  making 
extensive  use  of  cable  to  rifle  its  messages 
to  special  targets  with  the  hope  of  getting 
viewers  to  drink  more  beer. 

Introducing  the  cable  panel,  M.D. 
Gray,  Scott  Paper  Company’s  director  of 
advertising  services,  said  the  time  has 
come  for  advertisers  to  weigh  the  “net¬ 
work  inefHciences”  that  lie  ahead  with 
cable  channels  drawing  off  tv  audiences. 

Scott  Value  Centers  are  promoted 
heavily.  The  cable  commercials  offer  not 
only  the  traditional  one-on-one  sales 
pitch  but  indulge  the  talk-show  format  for 
several  minutes.  A  viewer  interested  in 
coast-to-coast  weather  conditions  will 
encounter  interruptions  for  Scott’s 
spokespeople  to  sell  toilet  tissue,  paper 
towels,  waxed  paper  and  Babyproofing. 
One  of  these  weather  features  filled  seven 
minutes. 

Another  devotee  of  the  talk-show  tech¬ 
nique  is  Kraft,  Inc.,  according  to  the 
director  of  advertising  and  creative  ser¬ 
vices,  James  Blocki,  who  presented 
several" versions  of  90-second  plugs  for 
recipe  books  and  cookbooks  that  have 
proven  their  drawing  power  in  telephone 
and  mail-order  responses. 


Deaths  caused  by 
drunken  driving 
rated  special 
treatment  in  the 
Lake  County  (IL) 
News-Sun. 


MORE  THAN  NUMBERS 


12  full  pages  (no  ads)... a  candid,  but  compassionate 
report.  Because  the  newspaper  cares. 

We  at  State  Farm  Insurance  care,  too... about  the  drink¬ 
ing-driving  slaughter  nationally.  We’ll  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  News-Sun  special  section  (it  might.serve  as  a  guide 
for  your  own  drunk-driving  report.) 

We’ll  also  send: 

I  "The  Anti-Drunk-Driving  Campaign: 

Can  It  Succeed?”  A  look  at  the  drinking-driving  problem 
and  the  many  proposed  remedies. 

I  "Does  Lowering  the  Drinking  Age  Lead  to  More 
Highway  Crashes?”  A  discussion  documented  with  actual 
experience. 


I  Please  send  me  the  publications  on  drunk  driving 

I  Name  _ 

I  Organization  _ 


Media  Information  Desk 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Upscale  shopper  eyes 
national  distribution 


by  Celeste  Huenergard 

If  publisher  Richard  F.  Dickey  has  his 
way.  This  Week  could  be  stuffing  mail¬ 
boxes  across  America  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Referred  to  as  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
researched  publications  in  the  country, 
the  120-page  “up-scale”  shopper  was 
started  two-and-a-half  years  ago  to  cover 
the  entire  Portland,  Oregon,  market.  It 
has  since  succeeded  in  capturing  an 
estimated  75%  of  the  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian's  food  linage — a  feat  many  observ¬ 
ers  attributed  to  the  latter’s  recent  merg¬ 
ing  of  its  80-year-old  evening  product,  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

Now  everyone  is  looking  for  a  ride  on 
the  bandwagon,  according  to  Dickey,  as 
daily  publishers — some  from  as  far  away 
as  Japan — continue  to  inundate  his  office 
with  requests  to  visit  his  plant. 

“They  seem  to  think  that  we  have  some 
sort  of  secret  here — that  if  they  could  just 
see  the  operation,  they  could  do  it,  too,” 
the  46-year-old  president  and  owner  of 
RFD  Publications  said  in  an  interview. 

So  far,  the  only  one  who’s  been 
allowed  through  those  doors  has  been 
Stuart  Paddock,  president  of  Paddock 
Publications,  a  string  of  community  pa¬ 
pers  in  Chicago’s  northwestern  suburbs. 

Paddock  got  over  the  threshold 
because  he  is  an  old  friend  of  Dickey’s. 
And  also  because  a  “Chicago 
experiment,”  as  Dickey  refers  to  it, 
would  prove  whether  or  not  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  concept  is  viable  in  other  markets. 

Paddock  introduced  the  mid-western 
version  of  This  Week  last  June — a  move 
which  has  made  money  since  its  maiden 
press  run,  according  to  Paddock 
executives. 

If  the  Chicago  experiment  continues  to 
prove  successful,  Dickey  said  he  plans  to 
consider  forming  joint  ventures  with 
other  daily  publishers  interested  in 
introducing  This  Week  in  their  markets. 

Dickey’s  brainchild  was  bom  on  a  sold- 
out  flight  between  Oklahoma  City  and 
Portland.  Unable  to  work  on  the  crowded 
plane,  the  publisher  took  out  his  favorite 
mental  puzzle:  how  could  his  community 
weeklies  saturate  the  Portland  market, 
stop  being  a  supplemental  buy  for  the 
retail  chains  and  bridge  a  credibility  gap 
widened  by  the  word,  “give-away,”  and 
a  delivery  crew  of  12-and  thirteen-year- 
old  kids. 

By  the  time  the  plane  had  landed, 
Dickey  had  solved  his  puzzle:  an  upscale 
publication  modeled  after  People 
magazine  and  Parade,  and  sent  through 
the  mails  to  Portland’s  420,000  house¬ 
holds. 

Back  in  his  offices  in  Tigard,  Ore.,  a 


Richard  Dickey 

small  tree-lined  community  some  five 
miles  outside  of  Portland,  Dickey  sum¬ 
moned  his  managers  and  the  project  was 
firmly  placed  on  a  drawing  board. 

There  were  two  cardinal  rules:  the 
publication  would  have  to  look  valuable 
even  though  it  was  free  and  the  market 
would  have  to  be  given  exactly  what  it 
wanted. 

So  the  market  was  tested.  Nothing — 
from  the  masthead  to  the  syndicated  col¬ 
umns — was  dummied  into  the  prototype 
until  it  had  been  tried  out  on  focus  groups 
and  random  polls. 

“We  knew  that  if  we  could  pay  the 
postage  bill,  we  could  get  it  in  the  mail¬ 
box.  But  we  also  knew  that  we  had  to  get 
it  inside  the  house  and  have  somebody 
open  it.  So  instead  of  sitting  here  deciding 
what  they  wanted,  we  asked  them,” 
Dickey  declared. 

The  final  format  is  broadsheet  with  a 
tabloid-looking  cover  which  each  week 
features  a  four-color  photograph  of  a 
local  celebrity  and  an  inside  profile  piece. 

A  roster  of  syndicated  columnists 
dominate  the  shopper’s  25%  newshole 
and  include:  Jimmy  Breslin,  Louis 
Rukeyser,  Jim  Murray,  Bob  Green,  Soap 
Opera  Review,  Andy  Rooney,  Jeanne 
Dixon,  Dave  Barry  (a  humorist  who  has 
'proven  so  popular  he  now  has  his  own 
local  fan  club),  the  New  York  Times 
crossword  puzzle.  Stock  of  the  Week, 
and  three  features  from  Rolling  Stone 
“about  people  I’ve  never  heard  of,”  one 
staffer  said. 

On  the  local  side,  there  are  columns 
dealing  with  food,  gossip,  Oregon  wines 
and  gardening.  Portland’s  mayor  even  got 
into  the  act  recently  after  receiving  what 
he  considered  “unfair  coverage”  from 
the  Oregonian.  He  now  pens  a  weekly 


column  for  This  Week. 

The  rest  of  the  shopper  is  advertising — 
300,000  lines  of  it  a  week. 

While  Dickey  refused  to  release  specif¬ 
ic  financial  figures,  he  said  the  company 
recorded  $10  million  in  sales  during  1980. 

:  So  far  this  year,  it  has  brought  in  more 
j  than  $25  million  in  sales.  “Most  of  the 
growth  is  from  This  Week,”  the  execu- 
I  five  admitted. 

RFD,  with  a  payroll  of  250  employees, 
has  been  in  the  community  press  business 
for  some  34  years.  Until  1980,  its  princi¬ 
pal  publications  were  a  string  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  weeklies  known  as  “The  Comunity 
Press”  circulated  to  some  150,000  homes 
in  Portland  and  surrounding  areas.  They 
were  quietly  laid  to  rest  after  the  launch  of 
This  Week. 

Deeply  involved  with  direct  mail  and 
commercial  printing  accounts,  RFD  also 
'  owns  1 1  community  weeklies  on  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

Dickey,  an  executive  with  RFD  since 
1%9,  bought  the  company  in  March  of 
1981  from  Early  California  Industries  of 
Los  Angeles  when  the  latter  decided  to 
invest  more  of  its  assets  in  food-related 
ventures.  Before  its  debut.  This  Week 
was  pitched  as  the  most  expensive  print 
medium  on  the  market. 

“We  told  advertisers  why  it  made  eco¬ 
nomic  sense,  however,  for  them  to  adver¬ 
tise  with  us  to  avoid  duplication,”  Dickey 
recalled.  “Safeway  was  running  in  18  dif¬ 
ferent  publications  to  achieve  penetration 
and  was  averaging  circulations  of 
780,000.  There  are  only  420,000  house¬ 
holds  in  this  market,  and  yet  Safeway 
could  go  down  on  the  floor  and  talk  to 
;  customers  who  were  still  not  receiving 
j  their  message  while  others  were  receiving 
it  three  or  four  times.” 

;  The  state’s  largest  retailer,  Fred 
.  Meyer,  which  reportedly  was  planning  to 
t  switch  to  direct  mail  at  the  time,  signed 
/  This  Week  as  its  exclusive  weekday 
y  advertising  vehicle  for  food .  More  than  1 5 
’  other  grocery  chains  followed  the  lead¬ 
er’s  move. 

j  “We  knew  that  if  we  could  sign  Fred 
^  Meyer  where  more  than  85%  of  the  city’s 
a  residents  shop  at  least  once  a  month  and 
where  another  33%  buy  their  groceries 
s  principally ,  readers  would  have  to  look  at 
e  This  Week  to  see  what  Fred  Meyer  has,” 
s  said  Dickey. 

p  Initially,  the  Oregonian  retaliated  with 
e  a  TMC  program  for  nonsubscribers  called 
s  the  Oregonian  Mailer.  The  Newhouse 
n  daily  originally  had  intended  to  christen 
5  the  product  Mid-Week  according  to 
Dickey,  until  This  Week  filed  suit  alleging 
e  trademark  infringement, 
e  In  September  of  1981,  the  newspaper 
launched  another  weekly  TCM  program, 
IS  Food  Day,  and  stuffed  the  Mailer,  which 
IS  now  concentrates  on  national  retailers, 
)t  into  it. 

According  to  Dickey,  Food  Day  still 
isn’t  making  it. 

ly  “They’re  charging  $400  a  page  for  the 
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non-subscription  portion.  Their  cost 
analysis  shows  that  it  costs  nearly  $2,000 
a  page.  We  don’t  mind  that  they’re  in  the 
business  but  we  do  think  their  rates 
should  reflect  their  costs,”  Dickey  said, 
adding  that  he  has  filed  suit  against  the 
daily  for  the  alleged  practice. 

The  Oregonian’s  ad  director  could  not 
be  reached  to  comment  on  the  newspa¬ 
per's  TMC  product.  A  copy  of  the  Oct. 

21st  issue  of  Food  Day,  however,  ran  34 
pages.  Roughly  45%  of  them  were 
advertising. 

Meanwhile,  down  the  highway  in 
Tigard,  Dickey  said  much  of  This  Week’s 
success  should  be  credited  to  the  “com¬ 
pany’s  background  in  publishing,  direct 
mail  and  commercial  printing.  We  have  a 
complete  self-contained  offset  plant.  So 
we’re  uniquely  positioned  to  bring  out 
This  Week.”  Only  three  editorial  staffers 
work  on  the  shopper. 

Additional  credit,  Dickey  said,  should 
be  handed  to  the  Post  Office  which  RFD 
approached  seven  months  before  This 
Week’s  first  issue. 

“We  talked  to  the  regional  post  master 
who  then  talked  to  his  people  about  the  $5 
million  in  additional  revenue  This  Week 
would  bring  in  for  them.  We  invited  them 
to  develop  a  new  area  of  business  for  the 
post  office,”  Dickey  said. 

Recent  studies  conducted  by  RFD 
have  shown  that  between  91%  and  %%  of 
the  city’s  households  receive  This  Week 
one  day  after  mailing. 

When  asked  how  he  handled  the  recent 
rule  change  for  second  class  control 
which  now  requires  requests  from  50%  of 
the  households  receiving  a  free  publica¬ 
tion,  Dickey  smiled. 

“In  July  we  inserted  a  mail  card  with¬ 
out  postage  in  This  Week,  asking  read¬ 
ers  to  .  .  .  (request  the  publication).  A 
day  later  we  received  ^,000  of  them 
back.” 

The  publisher  said  the  company  had 
budgeted  $150,000  for  the  control  cam¬ 
paign  which  was  to  include  subsequent 
inserts  with  paid  postage  and  telephone 
solicitations.  By  the  end  of  four  weeks, 
however,  RFD  had  received  230,000 
cards  from  the  first  insert.  “1  cancelled 
everything,”  Dickey  laughed. 

Does  he  have  expansion  plans? 

“I’ve  been  pushed  and  shoved  by  a  lot 
of  people  about  moving  into  other  mar¬ 
kets  or  franchising  This  Week,”  Dickey 
said.  “But  to  go  into  another  market  and 
do  it  the  way  I  think  it  has  to  be  done 
requiresa$l()million  investment.  I  would 
rather  work  with  a  successful  established 
publisher.  This  would  solve  the  capital 
investment  problem  and  Would  ensure 
control.” 

Control,  Dickey  said,  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  most  important  components.  He 
pointed  to  a  Seattle  facsimile  of  the  This 
Week,  called  WeekEnd,  which  has  gone 
through  three  different  owners  in  its  year¬ 
long  existence, 

“They  didn’t  do  their  homework  and 
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what  works  in  one  market  won’t  neces¬ 
sarily  work  in  another,”  he  said.  “And 
they  were  dependent  on  various  people 
for  production  needs.  They  just  didn’t 
have  control  over  the  entire  operation 
and  it  won’t  work  that  way.” 

Expansion  plans  closer  to  home  may 
include  the  southern  Wilamette  Valley, 
Salem  and  Eugene,  Oregon.  The  island  of 
Oahu  may  also  be  a  future  site,  Dickey 
said. 

In  the  interim,  Portland’s  This  Week 
continues  to  promote  itself  regularly  on 
radio  and  tv.  One  television  spot  boasts  a 
cover  with  Walter  Cronkite  and  a  voice¬ 
over  which  urges  listeners  to  “Fill  up  on 
more  than  food.” 


Court  reinstates 
libel  suit  vs.  AP 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  has  reinstated  a  libel 
suit  involving  an  Associated  Press  story 
that  named  a  Pennsylvania  lawyer  among 
individuals  with  “alleged  mob  ties.” 

The  suit,  brought  against  AP  by 
Charles  Bufalino  Jr.,  a  lawyer  and 
borough  solicitor  in  West  Pittston,  Pa., 
was  originally  dismissed  by  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Manhattan,  which  ruled  that 
Bufalino,  in  his  role  as  solicitor,  was  a 
public  figure.  The  District  Court  ruled 
that  AP  fairly  reported  official  records. 

The  AP  story  was  written  by  Paul 
Carpenter  who  had  noticed  Bufalino’s 
name  on  a  list  of  campaign  contributors  to 
Pennsylvania  Governor-elect  Richard 
Thornburgh  in  1978. 

Carpenter  reviewed  some  files  and 
later  contacted  the  Pennsylvania  Crime 
Commission,  where  two  officials  told  him 
Bufalino  was  related  to  Russell  Bufalino, 
who  had  been  identified  as  a  “Mafia 
leader.” 

Another  source  was  quoted  as  saying 
the  lawyer  had  represented  clients  with 
suspected  ties  to  organized  crime. 

Carpenter’s  story  stated  that  Thorn¬ 
burgh  had  accepted  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  from  individuals  with  “alleged  mob 
ties.”  The  story  mentioned  Bufalino  by 
name. 

Bufalino  sued  and  AP  filed  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  and  the  court  dismissed 
the  case.  Bufalino  appealed  and  the  case 
was  reinstated. 

Although  Bufalino  holds  a  public  job — 
borough  solicitor — mention  of  this  was 
not  made  in  the  AP  story.  The  appeals 
court,  therefore,  did  not  consider  him  a 
public  official  when  it  reversed  the  lower 
court  and  reinstated  the  case. 

In  its  ruling,  the  appeals  court  stated, 
“AP  is  presumptively  precluded  from 
relying  on  the  New  York  Times  vs.  Sulli¬ 
van  malice  standard  because  its  stories 
did  not  identify  appellant  as  the  holder  of 
a  public  office.” 


The  Fifteenth  Annual 

ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Prizes  total  $6000.  Entry  receipt 
deadline:  January  26,  l^i3.  For  in¬ 
formation  and  entry  blanks:  Ms. 
Coates  Redmon,  Exec.  Dir.,  917  G 
Place,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001.  202/362-0515. 
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1981  First  Prize  Winners 

Fred  Girard  and  Norman  Sinclair,  The  De¬ 
troit  News,  "The  Poor  and  Their  Right  to 
Appeal". 

1981  Honorable  Mention 
Merle  Linda  Wolin,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner.  "Sweatshop:  Undercover  in  the 
Garment  Industry". 

1981  Citation 

Eric  Scigliono.  The  Weekly,  Seattle.  "The 
Other  Internees:  The  Untold  Story  of  Alas¬ 
ka's  Aleuts  and  Their  World  War  II  Exile." 

Other  Media  Categories 

This  contest  is  also  open  to  work  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast  in  1982,  as  follows: 
radio,  television,  photojournalism,  car¬ 
toons.  (Student  entries  are  welcome  but 
are  judged  separately  from  professional 
entries.) 


Awards  Committee 

Ed  Guthman.  Chainnan  I%iladelphia  Inquirer 
Dorothy  Gilliam  Washin^on  Post 
Frank  Mankiewia  National  Public  Radio 
Ernest  Holsendolph  New  York  Times 

lim  Lehrer  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
Li^ey  Stabl  CBS  News 
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David  Ashenfelter,  who  co¬ 
authored  the  series  that  won  the  1982 
Pulitzer  gold  medal  for  the  Detroit  News, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  a 
reporter.  He  worked  at  the  News  1 1  years 
during  which  he  was  in  the  city-county 
bureau,  chief  of  the  state  capital  bureau, 
and  assistant  news  editor.  He  also 
covered  U.S.  Senate  and  presidential 
campaigns. 

*  «  « 

James  L.  Breen  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  joined  the  newspaper  in  1966 
and  worked  in  various  sports  posts  until 
1979  when  he  became  assistant  business 
editor  and  then  acting  business  editor  in 
1981. 

*  «  4: 

Bob  Magnl’SON,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  moved  to 
Hong  Kong  as  a  senior  business  and 
financial  reporter  for  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal,  replacing  Matt  Miller, 
who  will  handle  the  regional  travel  and 
tourist  beat.  Jacqueline  Brown,  form¬ 
er  advertising  manager  for  Asian  Fi¬ 
nance,  was  appointed  senior  advertising 
sales  executive  at  the  Asian  Journal. 

*  «  ♦ 

Gail  Connor  Roche,  who  has  work¬ 
ed  as  a  city  hall  reporter  it  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times,  is  a  data  base  writer  in 
information  services  at  Dow  Jones  and 
Co.  Brian  Farley,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  weekly  Manville  (N.J.) 
News,  is  now  a  news  assistant. 


Richard  M.  Gozia  has  accepted  the 
position  of  vicepresident,  finance,  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc.,  effective 
December  6.  For  the  past  four  years, 
Gozia  has  been  vicepresident  and  con¬ 
troller  of  Campbell  Taggart,  Inc.,  a  Dal¬ 
las-based  wholesale  baker.  Earlier  he  was 
audit  manager  of  Arthur  Young  &  Com¬ 
pany  in  Dallas  for  eight  years. 

itc  :|e  :<c 

David  Laventhol,  publisher  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  will  become 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  America  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Press  Institute 
on  January  2.  Laventhol  succeeds  Hugh 
B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock.  ROBERT 
M.  White  II,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

♦  4:  t 

Mark  Frank,  formerly  United  Press 
International  bureau  manager  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  will  head  the  new  bureau  in 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Frank  was  a  repor¬ 
ter  with  the  Gannett  Newspaper  Group 
prior  to  joining  UPl  in  1977. 

Peter  M.  Zollman  was  appointed 
regional  sales  executive  for  United  Press 
International  in  Florida.  He  will  succeed 
Charles  W.  Morris,  who  resigned  to 
enter  broadcast  station  ownership  in  his 
native  Oklahoma.  Zollman  will  be  based 
in  Orlando  and  moves  from  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  a  UPI  reporter  and  sales 
executive. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Promoted  to  assistant  managing  editor 
posts  at  the  Detroit  News  are  Janet 
Mandelstam,  national  editor,  and  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Boldt,  executive  sports  editor. 

Mandelstam  joined  the  News  in  1977  as 
editor  of  the  Accent  on  Living  section. 
She  became  national  editor  in  1979.  In  her 
new  assignment  Mandelstam  oversees 
direction  of  the  national  news  desk.  Ac¬ 
cent  section  and  a  special  projects  unit. 

Boldt,  with  the  News  since  1950,  was  a 
police  reporter  for  more  than  17  years; 
became  an  assistant  city  editor  in  1%9, 
and  metro  editor  two  years  later  and 
executive  sports  editor  in  1974.  His 
responsibilities  include  public  appear¬ 
ances  for  the  News  and  community  rela¬ 
tions.  He  will  serve  as  liaison  between  the 
news  department  and  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  and  handle  special  projects  for  the 
managing  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Darrell  L.  George  who  is  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association. 

:((  9|c  :t: 

Joseph  P.  Thornton,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice,  has 
joined  the  law  department  of  the  Des, 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Company 
as  assistant  general  counsel. 

*  *  4c 

Larry  Siciliano,  advertising  director 
of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald, 
resigned  to  form  an  advertising  agency 
specializing  in  co-op  advertising.  He  was 
with  the  newspapers  16  years.  His  agen¬ 
cy,  United  Marketing  Services,  will  be 
located  in  Augusta. 

*  *  * 

Kevin  Wilson,  a  reporter- 
photographer  with  the  Palos  Verdes  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  Blythe,  Calif.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor  with  responsibility 
for  the  news  and  photos  in  the  paper.  He 
succeeds  Denys  Arcuri,  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  with  a  local  radio 
station. 

Wilson  is  a  former  editor  of  Western 
Racing  News  and  was  a  reporter- 
photographer  for  Pueblo  Publishers ,  Inc . , 
a  weekly  group  in  the  west  Phoenix  area. 

*  ♦  4c 

The  Newspaper  Division  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  elected  new  offic¬ 
ers  for  the  coming  year  as  follows: 

Harish  Trivedi  of  Dayton  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  chairman;  Barbara  Semon- 
che  gf  the  Durham  Herald  Co.,  Inc., 
chairman-elect;  Carolyn  J.  Hardnett 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service, 
Washington,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Nora  M.  Medley,  Miami  Herald, 
director. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  NEGOTIATIONS 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
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IN  THE  NEWS 

Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


The  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors  elected  new  officers 
for  the  coming  year  at  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles.  They  are:  Ronald 
Patel,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  president;  JUDITH 
McClusky,  features  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  first  vicepresident;  J. 
A.  Bembridge  ,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 
second  vicepresident;  Phyllis  Singer, 
assistant  managing  editor/features  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  secretary;  and 
Jack  Rickman,  features  editor  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  treasurer. 

♦  *  « 

Denise  Kessler,  a  staff  writer  with 
the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  since  1979 
and  weekend  city  editor  since  last  May, 
was  appointed  city  editor.  Kessler  was 
founding  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News  &  Review,  public 
information  coordinator  for  the  city  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  editor  of  several  Cali¬ 
fornia  government  and  school  publica¬ 
tions  before  moving  to  New  Mexico  in 
early  1978. 

:)e  4c  4c 

Rebecca  S.  Johnson  was  named 
administrative  assistant  to  Margaret  E. 
Krebs,  associate  publisher  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress.  Johnson  has  been 
with  the  daily  for  ten  years  working  in  the 
business  office,  newsroom  and  account¬ 
ing  department. 

4c  4e  4c 

Norris  Monroe,  Lampasas  (Texas) 
Dispatch  and  Record  editor  for  10  years, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  for  six  years,  has  resigned  to  become 
publisher  of  the  Copperas  Cove  (Texas) 
Leader-Press. 

4c  4c  4( 

Liz  Carver,  who  was  an  Associated 
Press/Dow  Jones  copyreader  in  New 
York,  is  now  reporting  for  the  service 
from  Singapore. 

4c  4c  4e 

Kathy  Jo  Lucky  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Valley  News,  Orcutt,  Calif.,  as 
advertising  manager.  Previously  she  was 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Goleta  (Calif.)  Sun. 


John  A.  Park  Jr.  | 
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NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
elected  at  the  annual  convention  in  Valley  Forge  ore,  from  left:  Donald  J. 
Fryday,  president  of  the  Wellsboro  Gazette,  vicepresident,  weeklies;  Edward 
M.  Mrad,  president  and.  co-publisher  of  the  Erie  Daily  Times,  president; 
Milton  D.  McLean,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Sunbury  Daily  Item, 
vicepresident,  dailies;  and  Richard  A.  Swank,  chairman  of  Swank  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Duncannon  and  New  Bloomfield,  secretary-treasurer.  AAead  succeeds 
Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr.,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Pottsville  Republican. 


H.  Erich  Heinemann,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Morgan  Stanley  &  Company 
responsible  for  economic  and  monetary 
analysis,  will  rejoin  the  New  York  Times 
this  month  as  an  economics  correspon¬ 
dent  and  assistant  to  the  business- 
financial  editor,  John  M.  Lee,  Heine¬ 
mann  had  been  a  banking  reporter  and 
assistant  to  the  financial  editor  of  the 
Times  from  1%5  to  1973,  when  he  left  to 
join  Franklin  National  Bank  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  corporate  planning. 

*  4c  4c 

Donald  E.  Hogun,  former  publisher 
of  the  Siskiyou  Daily  News,  Yreka, 
Calif.,  was  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  Daily  News.  He 
was  with  the  California  paper  12  years 
serving  as  circulation  manager,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  general  manager.  Both 
papers  are  in  the  Thomson  group. 

Ed  Foss,  Jr.,  was  named  general  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Siskiyou  newspaper.  He  had 
served  as  managing  editor  since  April  of 
1980  and  earlier  was  sports  editor.  He  is 
the  son  of  former  Daily  News  owner/ 
publishers  Ed  and  Dorothy  Foss. 


Donna  M.  Allen  was  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  La  Gaceta,  Tampa, 
Florida.  She  is  a  former  Tampa  Times 
feature  writer.  An  honor  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Florida;  she  was 
selected  to  receive  an  International 
Youth  Achievement  Award  in  1980. 

4c  *  * 

Jeff  M.  Greenberg,  University  of 
Maryland  graduate,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Devil’s  Falls  News,  Sonora, 
Texas,  to  succeed  Terry  B.  Neill,  who 
became  editor  of  the  Ballinger  (Texas) 
Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Sarath  L.  Amunugama,  Sri  Lanka's 
minister  of  information,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  International  Program  for 
the  Development  of  Communication 
(IPDC),  Unesco,  in  New  York. 

Mahfuz  Anam  of  Bangladesh  has 
transferred  from  Paris  where  he  was  in 
Unesco's  communications  sector  to  the 
office  of  public  information  at  the  Unesco 
Liaison  Office  in  New  York.  A  journalist, 
he  worked  for  the  Bangladesh  Times  and 
Bangladesh  Observer  before  joining 
Unesco  in  1977. 
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- QUOTE  .  .  .  UNQUOTE—^ 
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GIDEON  ENGELBRECHT! Joint-Managing  Director 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPERS  (South  Africa)* 

■  ■  Produced  our  very  best  figures  ever!  .  .  . 
Stopped  counting  entries,  simply  bags  and  bags 
full .  .  .  shall  certamly  repeat  the  contest.  ■■ 

*Featured  in  4  newspapers  ^  ^ 

The  newspaper  industry’s  01  in-paper  circulation  promotion  -  worldwide  . . . 
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Notes  on  people 


Toronto  Star  names 
Jolley  president 

David  Jolley,  40.  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Toronto  Star,  succeeding 
the  late  Martin  Goodman,  who  died  of 
cancer  last  December  at  the  age  of  46. 

Jolley,  who  was  named  executive 
vicepresident  a  year  ago  and  had  per¬ 
formed  the  president’s  duties  since  Good¬ 
man's  death,  also  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Toronto  Star  News¬ 
papers  Ltd. 

Jolley  is  the  seventh  president  of  Cana¬ 
da’s  largest  newspaper  since  1899,  when 
Joseph  Atkinson  took  over  the  struggling 
operation  seven  years  after  it  was  found¬ 
ed  by  striking  printers. 

Jolley  was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  as  an  engineer  and  earned 
a  master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  at  Stanford  University  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He  became  interested  in 
newspapers  when,  as  a  founding  partner 
10  years  ago  of  Canada  Consulting 
Group,  he  was  asked  by  FP  Publications 
Ltd.  for  advice  about  the  Whmipef;  Free 
Press,  Vancouver  Sun,  Calf’ury  Albertan 
(now  the  Calgary  Sun)  and  the  defunct 
Ottawa  Journal. 

Jolley  said  he  has  no  plans  for  radical 
change  in  the  Toronto  newspaper  at  this 
time.  His  post  as  vicepresident  of  Torstar 
Corp.  included  responsibility  for  Tor- 
star’s  interest  in  Metroland  Printing  and 
Publishing  Ltd.,  Comae  Communications 
Ltd.,  and  Infomart  Ltd. 

Call  for  Savannah 

United  Press  International’s  new 
bureau  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  has  been 
assigned  the  call  letters  “FT”  in  honor  of 
retired  UPI  executive  Frank  Tremaine, 
who  lives  in  Savannah. 

The  bureau  is  part  of  a  20-bureau 


AD  DIRECTOR— Quality 
Suburban  New  Jersey  Market 

We  re  a  medium-sized  7-day  newspaper  in  a 
quality  suburban  New  Jersey  market.  We  are 
lookirig  for  a  bright,  energetic  sales  and  market¬ 
ing-minded  ad  director,  or,  retail/classified 
manager  who  is  ready  to  move  up.  You  should 
understand  newspaper  sales  strategy  and 
know  how  to  compete  in  a  major  market  suburb. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  career-mind¬ 
ed  person  who  is  ready  to  move  and  take  the 
reins  of  an  ad  department  that  needs  motiva¬ 
tion,  leadership  and  some  rebuilding. 

Good  chance  to  move  up  inside  .  .  .  plus  we 
are  a  subsidiary  of  a  highly  respected  Fortune 
500  communications  company.  Great  family 
area,  excellent  benefits,  competitive  salary  plus 
good  MBO  bonus  ...  a  real  opportunity  to 
shine.  Write  today  ...  in  strictest  confidence 
to: 

Box  4781,  Editor  &  Publisher 


expansion  program  announced  at  the 
EDICON  meeting  in  Denver. 

Linda  Renner,  a  reporter  in  the  Atlanta 
bureau,  was  named  manager  for  Savan¬ 
nah.  She  had  worked  for  the  Middleshoro 
(Ky.)  Daily  News  and  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  before  joining  UPI’s 
Georgia  staff. 

Sulzberger  honored 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  was  awarded  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Medal  at  Columbia 
University  November  17  during  a  dinner 
ceremony  in  Low  Memorial  Library  on 
the  Morningside  Heights  campus. 

Sulzberger,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
’51  and  a  trustee  of  the  university,  is  the 
45th  recipient  of  the  medal  which  is 
Columbia  College’s  highest  alumni  hon¬ 
or.  His  father,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  university,  was  awarded  the 
Hamilton  Medal  in  1953. 

The  medal,  named  in  honor  of  the  early 
American  statesman  and  alumnus  of 
King’s  College,  as  Columbia  was  known 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  is  given 
annually  for  “distinguished  service  and 
accomplishment  in  any  field  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.” 

Hearst  appointments 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor- 
in-chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  has 
named  Robin  Harris  and  Seymour  K. 
Freidin  his  executive  assistant  and  execu¬ 
tive  editorial  assistant  respectively. 

Harris  is  travel  editor  for  the  Hearst 
Feature  Service.  He  is  married  to  a  form¬ 
er  Miss  America,  Patricia  Donnelly,  who 
will  continue  working  with  him  as  co¬ 
travel  editor.  They  have  two  children, 
Amanda,  who  is  a  reporter  for  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  and  Steven,  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Boston  Herald  Americ  an. 

Harris  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  New  York  dailies.  He  went  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  wrote  several  films  for  20th 
Century  Fox  and  moved  to  France, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Paris  Herald  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Paris  edition. 
Returning  to  the  States,  he  was  the  New 
York  Journal  American's  leading  feature 
writer  and  rewrite  man. 

Freidin,  an  editor  for  the  Hearst  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  since  1980,  earlier  was  a 
foreign  correspondent  covering  Europe, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East.  Before 
joining  the  service  in  1972,  he  had  been 
executive  editor  for  foreign  news  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  where  he  laun¬ 
ched  his  career  in  1936. 


TO  EDIT  NEWSWEEK— Maynard  Par¬ 
ker  was  named  editor  of  Newsweek  effec¬ 
tive  November  15  with  responsibility  for 
editing  of  the  magazine  as  well  as 
administration  of  the  editorial 
department's  operations.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  enables  William  D.  Broyles,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  who  joined  Newsweek  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  focus  attention  on  strategic 
planning  and  long  range  editorial 
direction.  Parker  jained  the  magazine  in 
1967  and  was  Saigon  bureau  chief  and 
managing  editor  of  Newsweek 
International,  among  other  posts,  and  has 
been  executive  editor  since  1980. 


Wins  Smith  grant 

Sebastiao  Salgado,  a  Brazilian  photo¬ 
grapher  based  in  Paris,  has  won  the  1982 
E.  Eugene  Smith  Grant  of  $15,000  for 
humanistic  photography.  His  winning 
proposal  concerns  “The  Other  Amer¬ 
icans,  Peasants  and  Indians  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.” 

He  will  work  in  various  countries  com¬ 
paring  contemporary  lives  of  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  hemisphere’s  first  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Salgado  trained  as  an  economist  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  Paris  before  he  turned  to  jour¬ 
nalism.  A  self-taught  photographer,  he 
was  with  the  French  agency  Gamma  be¬ 
fore  joining  Magnum  in  1979. 

Jurors  for  this  year’s  award  were  John 
G.  Morris,  president  of  the  W.  Eugene 
Smith  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  and  former 
picture  editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Rich  Clarkson,  assistant  managing  editor 
for  graphics  of  the  Denver  Post,  and 
Robert  Pledge,  president  of  Contact 
Press  Images. 

Association  relocates 

The  New  Hampsire  Press  Association 
has  relocated  its  headquarters  at  Keene 
State  College  with  designation  of  Dr. 
C.R.  Lyle,  professor  of  public  affairs  and 
journalism,  as  executive  secretary.  He 
succeeds  Edward  DeCourcy,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newport  Argus-Champion. 
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Unesco 

(Continued  from  page  5 


will  eventually  “exercise  control  over 
both  the  political  and  economic  forces 
thereby’’  —  says  the  draft  — 
“undermining  the  traditional  conception 
of  the  separation  of  powers.’’ 

Where,  we  may  ask.  are  these  separa¬ 
tion  of  powers — in  most  Third  World 
countries,  in  the  Soviet  bloc?  Obviously, 
only  in  the  market  societies.  Yet  this 
analysis  on  which  the  five-year  plan  is 
based  is  presumably  a  diagnosis  applic¬ 
able  to  all  states.  Here,  as  throughout  the 
plan,  the  onus  falls  almost  exclusively  on 
the  market  societies.  Nowhere  in  the 
draft  is  there  a  plan  for  altering  the  media 
controlled  by  states. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Unesco  should 
avoid  the  obvious  need  of  developing 
countries  to  build  their  own  com¬ 
munications  infrastructures.  Nor  should 
the  Western  news  systems  rest,  satisfied, 
that  their  present  coverage  of 
development  news  is  sufficient.  It  is  not, 
much  of  the  time.  Acknowledging  that, 
however,  is  far  from  installing  gov¬ 
ernments  or  an  intergovernmental  agency 
as  monitors  of  news  reporters. 

“Clearly,”  the  plan  states  (para.  3007), 
“the  international  community  cannot 
ignore  the  problem  of  the  content  of  .  .  . 
messages.”  Immediately  thereafter  the 
draft  sets  forth  a  familiar  Unesco  agenda 
of  tasks  which  the  media  should  be 
expected  to  fulfill. 

These  are  desirable  objectives — peace, 
respect  for  human  rights,  obliteration  of 
ignorance,  disease,  hunger  and  poverty. 
They  are  often  newsworthy  subjects.  But 
to  regard  the  news  media  as  machines  of 
governments  in  pursuit  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  is  to  accept  one  definition  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  the  universal  definition. 

The  Unesco  plan,  in  effect,  repeatedly 
acts  on  the  premise  that  journalism  is  an 
arm  of  the  state.  The  plan  speaks  of 
“harnessing  this  new  power”  of  com¬ 
munication.  Harnessing  (presumably  by 
governments)  becomes  necessary,  it  is 
alleged,  to  “eliminate  the  obstacles 
which  impede  free  access  of  individuals 
and  nations  to  all  sources  of 
information.”  Who  shall  eliminate  the 
obstacles,  if  not  governments?  The  news 
media  are  already  harnessed  in  three- 
quarters  of  the  countries,  but,  happily,  in 
not  all. 

And  it  is  in  that  other  quarter — our 
quarter,  if  you  will — that  news  media 
would  be  fundamentally  challenged  if  the 
full  implication  of  the  Unesco  model  were 
translated  into  an  active  program  for  five 
years. 

One  sentence  in  the  plan  (para.3024) 
deserves  special  attention.  It  contains  128 
words — close  to  the  Unesco  record  for 
onrunning  sentences.  It  is  insidious  pre¬ 
cisely  because  it  seeks  to  define  an  entire 


new  world  information  and  communica¬ 
tion  order  while  relying  on  studied 
ambiguity  to  mention  press  freedom 
along  with  its  distinct  opposite.  The  sen¬ 
tence  concludes,  for  example,  with  the 
admonition  that  freedom  is  inseparable 
from  responsibility.  Jefferson  understood 
this  differently  than  Unesco’s  authors.  In 
Unesco’s  code  phrases,  ensuring 
responsibility  means  establishing  codes 
of  journalistic  practice,  licensing  jour¬ 
nalists,  monitoring  their  output  and 
penalizing  that  content  considered 
undesirable  by  authorities. 

A  sleeper 

There  is  a  sleeper  in  the  same  section. 
The  draft  holds  that  a  new  com¬ 
munications  order  should  be  based  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law.  This  ploy  was 
introduced  some  years  ago  by  the 
International  Organization  of  Journalists, 
the  Soviet  front  headquartered  in  Prague. 

There  are  obvious  applications  of 
international  law  to  worldwide  com¬ 
munications;  copyright  law,  for  example. 
But  there  is  no  “fundamental  principle” 
that  lends  support  for  governmental  or 
intergovernmental  control  of  the  content 
of  the  news/information  flow.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  concerted  effort  to  apply 
international  law  to  the  content  of  the 
news  media  would  immediately  arrogate 
statist  authority  over  news  and 
information  media  now  independent  of 
government. 

Unesco  would  also  play  the  role  of 
coordinator  of  scholars.  The  plan  (para. 
3027),  presumes  to  establish  Unesco  as 
the  standardizer  and  coordinator  of 
research  in  the  field  of  international  com¬ 
munication.  One  can  understand  the  mo¬ 
tive:  considerable  power  can  be  exerted 
by  infiuencing  or  controlling  the  selection 
of  research  projects,  the  coordination  of 
those  projects  in  process,  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  results  deemed  useful  for 
Unesco’s  objectives. 

By  this  step  Unesco,  in  effect,  inserts 
the  governmental  apparatchik  between 
the  scholar  and  the  problem  he/she  is 
investigating.  There  are,  however,  scho¬ 
larly  research  disciplines  and  pro¬ 
fessional  research  associations  that  are 
better  equipped  to  coordinate  and  stan¬ 
dardize  research  with  less  presumption  of 
self-interest  and  political  motivation. 

Vigilance  is  needed  to  root  out  the  sub¬ 
tle,  often  subliminal  language  and 
implications  of  the  Medium-Plan.  I  also 
propose  creative  use  of  the  opportunity. 

Why  not,  for  example,  propose  a  study 
of  the  means  by  which  media  that  are  now 
state  monopolies  can,  by  evolutionary 
development,  be  made  to  provide  access 
to  their  communication  systems  by 
individuals  who  are  not  officials  of  the 
state  or  the  dominant  political  party; 
these  individuals  to  be  permitted  to 
express  views  that  may  or  may  not  reflect 
official  views  on  any  subject;  views  to  be 
widely  disseminated  in  order  to  provide 


an  equilibrium,  and  freer  and  more  ba¬ 
lanced  flow  of  information  for  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  way  the  international  systems 
of  communication,  which  now  suffer 
from  the  imbalance  caused  in  part  by 
the  state  monopolies  of  news  and 
information,  would  instead  convey  a 
wider  variety  of  views  from  within  each 
member  state. 

While  1  admit  that  such  a  project  stands 
little  chance  of  passing,  it  would  focus  the 
debate  as  never  before;  on  the  Third 
World  journalists  whose  heaviest  burden 
is  the  oppression  of  their  own  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Bottom  line 

The  bottom  line  for  American 
policymakers; 

Vigilance  and  clear  analysis  are 
essential.  But  so  is  the  frank  statement  of 
those  principles  we  regard  as  non- 
negotiable.  These  past  several  years, 
enunciating  the  non-negotiable,  while 
promising  pragmatic  help  to  the  com- 
munications-poor  nations,  has  reduced 
the  overt  ideological  threats.  That  mod¬ 
eration  will  not  persist,  however,  unless 
Americans  soon  deliver  concrete — public 
and  private— communications  assistance 
to  those  developing  countries  that  seek 
more  than  ideological  gain  from  the  com¬ 
munication  controversies. 

The  clamor  for  wider  access  to  all 
forms  of  communication  will  never  cease. 
Nor  is  America’s  data-flow  dominance 
perpetually  assured  in  the  face  of  compe¬ 
tition  from  Western  friends.  The  process 
of  rapid  change  in  global  communications 
will  continue.  That  process  should  not  be 
hampered  by  a  restrictive  new  world 
information  order  or  restrictive  clauses  in 
Unesco’s  Medium-Term  Plan. 

Reporters’  group 
making  movie  deal 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors, 
Inc.  (IRE)  is  negotiating  to  sell  its  screen 
rights  to  the  1976  “Arizona  Project” 
investigation  of  organized  crime  in  that 
state. 

Producer  Hannah  Weinstein,  whose 
most  recent  project  was  the  movie  “Stir 
Crazy,”  has  gotten  preliminary  approval 
to  put  the  project  together  for  Embassy 
Pictures,  according  to  John  Ullmann  of 
IRE. 

Playwright  Thomas  Babe  is  writing  the 
screenplay  for  the  movie  that  is  expected 
to  be  directed  by  Robert  Wise,  Oscar- 
winning  director  of  “The  Sound  of  Mus¬ 
ic”  and  “West  Side  Story,”  and  who 
more  recently  directed  “Star  Trek — the 
motion  picture.” 

The  movie  will  not  be  about  an 
investigation  into  the  1976  murder  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  reporter  Don  Bolles, 
Ullmann  said.  It  will  be  about  the  IRE 
investigation  into  organized  crime  in  Ari¬ 
zona  that  was  sparked  by  the  death  of 
Bolles. 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS  SECTION 


Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 

CPU-to-plate  system  in  Utica  now 
scheduled  for  early  ‘83  start-up 


The  computer-to-plate/pagination  sys¬ 
tem  now  being  installed  at  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Obsen'er-Dispatch! Daily  Press  is 
scheduled  to  be  completely  operational 
by  the  end  of  January,  1983,  according  to 
Charles  Gallagher,  the  papers’  produc¬ 
tion  director. 

The  system,  developed  by  EOCOM 
Electonic  Systems,  Hastech,  Inc.,  and 
Compugraphic  Corp.,  will  be  the  first 
working  computer-to-plate  operation  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  Though  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  originally  slated  for  installation 
before  the  end  of  1982,  shipment  of  sever¬ 
al  of  its  major  components  has  been 
delayed  by  what  Gallagher  calls  a  bless¬ 
ing —  increased  ad  linage.  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  which  the  Gannett  papers  are  lo¬ 
cated,  recently  passed  a  3%  sales  tax, 
effective  Dec.  1.  The  law  has  spurred  a 
flurry  of  “pre-tax”  advertising  in  the 
newspapers.  And  with  the  busy  holiday 
advertising  season  approaching  rapidly, 
Observer-Dispatch  executives  felt  that 
now  was  not  the  time  to  be  breaking-in  a 
first-of-its-kind  system. 

Consequently,  Gallagher  and  his  tech¬ 
nical  staff  delayed  a  scheduled  trip  to 
Tustin,  Cal.,  for  an  on-site  test  of  the 
EOCOM  Laserite  and  EPIC  (EOCOM 
Page  Image  Composer)  systems.  Gal¬ 
lagher  expects  to  make  the  trip  before  the 


When  the  Associated  Press  first  began 
transmitting  news  reports  via  satellite,  its 
engineers  figured  they’d  covered  just 
about  every  contingency  regarding  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  satellite  signal.  They’d 
even  calculated  when  and  for  how  long 
the  satellite  delivery  service  would  be 
interrupted  by  predictable  solar  activity. 

Little  did  they  know. 

According  to  the  AP’s  membership 
publication,  the  AP  Log,  complaints  of 
intermittent  signal  interference  from  a 
member  of  the  AP’s  Radio  Network  out¬ 
side  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  confounded  the 
news  service’s  regional  chief  of  com¬ 
munications,  Dave  Young.  The  AP  had 
installed  a  10-foot  receiving  dish  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  It  worked  fine  until  mid-March. 

It  was  then  that  radio  station  KDEC 
began  reporting  sporadic  incidents  of 
poor  audio  quality.  Young,  along  with  AP 
technician  Bill  Bryan,  each  made  several 
trips  to  the  radio  station  only  to  find  that 
all  was  well.  But  complaints  persisted. 

In  late  May,  Bryan  responded  to  yet 
another  complaint.  This  time,  his  interest 
was  piqued  by  the  sight  of  bird  droppings 
on  the  outer  lip  of  the  station’s  earth  dish. 
He  probed  further,  and  found  a  small 


end  of  this  month,  after  which  the  units 
will  be  delivered,  provided  they  pass  the 
testing. 

Hastech  GraphPro  graphics  scanning 
equipment  is  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
early  January,  and  the  necessary  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  papers’  main  computer  mem¬ 
ory  storage  and  two  additional  page  lay¬ 
out  terminals  are  scheduled  for  delivery 
in  early  December. 

Currently,  Hastech  AdPro  and  Page- 
Pro  systems  are  producing  roughly  80%  of 
the  papers’  total  ad  linage  and  30%  to  50% 
of  their  news  content.  Conventional  film- 
type  platemaking  is  currently  being  used. 
However,  the  papers’  composing  room 
and  photocomposition  staffs  reductions 
have  been  accomplished  on  weekend 
shifts. 

Gallagher  reports  that  there  have  been 
no  serious  problems  with  the  equipment 
which  is  now  at  the  plant,  and  he  foresees  a 
smooth  transition  once  everything  is 
installed. 

Once  the  system  becomes  operational, 
Gallagher  says  he  plans  to  use  Advance 
precoated  plates.  Eventually,  he  said,  the 
Observer-Dispatch  hopes  to  begin  using 
wipe-on  plates  from  Anchor/LithKemco 
or  other  suppliers  once  they’ve  been  pro- 
ven  in  the  newspaper  production 
environment. 


opening  in  the  feed  horn,  the  low  noise 
amplifier  in  the  dish.  He  dismantled  the 
horn,  and  alas,  he  found  a  small  nest  — 
home  to  several  young  wrens. 

Bryan  surmised  that  when  the  wrens 
stood  on  the  edge  of  their  nest,  they  par¬ 
tially  blocked  the  incoming  satellite  sig¬ 
nal.  He  removed  the  nest  and  reassem¬ 
bled  the  horn. 

Later  in  May,  however,  the  station 
again  reported  a  signal  disruption.  But 
before  the  AP  could  dispatch  Bryan,  the 
station’s  program  director,  Jeff  Elling- 
sen,  telephoned  Young.  Laughing 
“sheepishly,”  he  reported  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  had  been  identified  and  corrected. 

This  time  it  was  cows. 

Ellingsen  reported  that  late  one  after¬ 
noon,  flies  began  to  bother  a  herd  of  cattle 
which  was  feeding  in  a  pasture  adjacent  to 
the  station.  The  cattle  needed  to  scratch 
themselves,  and  the  earth  dish  was 
apparently  the  only  object  available  for 
such  purpose. 

“While  they  were  satisfying  their  itch, 
they  also  took  a  liking  to  the  cables,” 
explained  Young.  “They  chewed  on  the 
cables  and  completely  unhooked  them.” 


Affiliated  in  bid  for 
cellular  radio  permits 

William  O.  Taylor,  chairman  of  Affil¬ 
iated  Publications,  Inc.,  parent  company 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  Craig 
McCaw,  president  of  McCaw  Com¬ 
munications  Companies,  Inc.,  Bellevue, 
Washington,  announced  that  McCaw 
Cellular  Communications,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  McCaw  Communications  Com¬ 
panies,  has  filed  for  applications  with  the 
FCC  for  cellular  mobile  telephone  franchises 
in  the  following  markets:  Sacramento, 
California;  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma;  San  Antonio,  Texas;  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  On  June  7,  1982, 
McCaw  Cellular  Communications  had 
previously  filed  cellular  applications  in 
six  major  markets;  namely,  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  San  Jose,  California;  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Portland, 
Oregon;  and  Seattle,  Washington. 

Cellular  radio  telephone  is  a  relatively 
new  technology.  Unlike  conventional 
mobile  telephone  systems,  which  have 
one  large  sending  and  recieving  antenna, 
cellular  systems  uses  the  concept  of  many 
contiguous  cells  to  provide  contiguous 
coverage  over  a  wide  geographic  area. 
The  system  consists  of  many  such  cells  all 
joined  to  a  mobile  telephone  switching 
office  which  is  interconnected  with  the 
telephone  network. 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.,  owns  45% 
of  the  common  stock  of  McCaw  Com¬ 
munications  Companies,  Inc.,  a  cable 
television  and  radio  common  carrier 
operating  in  Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Affiliated  and  McCaw  also 
operate,  through  a  joint  venture,  cable 
systems  in  southern  Oregon.  Affiliated 
owns  and  operates  ten  radio  stations  lo¬ 
cated  thoughout  the  United  States. 

Dow  Jones  opens 
16th  Journal  plant 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announced 
that  a  new  Wall  Street  Journal  printing 
plant  began  operation  November  14,  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  producing  1 2,0(X)  copies 
of  the  Eastern  edition  of  the  Journal. 

Newspapers  printed  in  the  Charlotte 
plant — the  1 6th  in  the  Journal  network — 
will  be  distributed  throughout  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  parts  of 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  After  an  initial 
start-up  period,  output  is  expected  to 
reach  54,000  newspapers  a  day. 

The  40,000-square-foot  Charlotte  facil¬ 
ity  houses  a  new  offset  press  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho, 
Ltd.  and  features  many  Dow  Jones 
innovations. 


A  bird  in  the  hand  beats  a  nest  in  the  dish 
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Experimental  software  may  assure 
grammatically  perfect  reportage 


By  Mary  E.  Birk 

A  new  computer  program  designed  by 
a  University  of  South  Carolina  engineer¬ 
ing  professor  may  soon  ease  the  work 
load  for  newspaper  writers  and  editors. 
According  to  its  inventor.  Dr.  Michael 
Huhns,  it  has  the  potential  to  “eliminate 
the  drudgery  of  making  sure  commas  and 
other  grammatical  structures  are  cor¬ 
rect.” 

The  program,  which  Huhns  simply 
calls  “Grammar,”  enables  a  computer  to 
detect  grammatical  errors,  correct  them 
and  rewrite  a  sentence.  It  can  also  dissect 
the  sentence  into  its  grammatical  com¬ 
ponents  for  the  user. 

For  example,  the  program  could  make 
sense  out  of:  “He  would  did  not  see  the 
house,”  by  changing  it  to:  “He  will  not 
see  the  house.” 

Although  the  program  has  a  dictionary 
of  only  100  words,  Huhns  is  expanding  it 
—  the  potential  for  adding  words  is 
unlimited.  Currently,  because  of  its  lim¬ 
ited  vocabulary,  the  program  can  correct 
only  one  simple  sentence  at  a  time.  It  will 
eventually  work  with  complex  sentences 
and  complete  stories. 

The  program  recognizes  allowable 
sentence  structures,  making  sure  each 
sentence  has  a  subject  and  a  verb.  It  is 
programmed  to  follow  the  ususal  gram¬ 
matical  rules.  For  example,  it  auto¬ 
matically  matches  the  subject  (singular  or 
plural)  with  the  verb  tense.  Similarly,  it 
can  correct  the  number  of  adjectives  to 
the  noun  it  modifies. 

“The  program  can  correct  grammar 
just  like  an  editor  would,  because  they 
(the  editors)  know  about  correct  sentence 
structure  and  which  word  goes  with 
what,”  Huhns  said. 

“Actually,  it's  better  than  any  person 
because  it’s  consistent.  This  leaves  the 
editors  with  more  time  to  work  on  ideas.” 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  pro¬ 
fessor  said  he  has  been  working  on  the 
program  for  about  two  years.  He  plans  to 
expand  its  dictionary  and  modify  various 
aspects  to  increase  its  potental  for  use. 
For  example,  he  is  trying  to  teach  it  to 
talk. 

“Right  now  the  program  only  works 
with  simple  sentences.  It  can’t  handle 
punctuation  yet  or  complex  sentences,  so 
it  needs  to  be  expanded,”  Huhns  said. 

Huhns  also  plans  to  make  style  correc¬ 
tion  part  of  the  program.  For  example,  if  a 
writer  were  to  use  the  passive  voice  907c 
of  the  time,  the  program  could  suggest  a 
change  or  it  could  automatically  alter  to 
the  active  voice. 

(Mary  E.  Birk  is  a  graduate  journalism 
student  at  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.) 


The  engineering  professor  uses  the 
University’s  facilities  to  work  with 
“Grammar,”  so  he  has  not  thought  about 
marketing  or  selling  the  idea  himself.  He 
said  the  University  owns  the  computers, 
therefore  it  owns  the  rights. 

He  started  working  on  the  program 
because  of  the  abundance  of  master 
theses  and  dissertations  he  has  to  read. 


Rochester  Institute  of  Technology’s 
“RIT  on  the  Move,”  the  forty  foot  tech¬ 
nology  laboratory-on-wheels  which 
attracted  more  than  60,000  visitors  in  its 
nationwide  travels  last  year,  has  a  new 
complement  of  equipment — thanks  to  the 
Large  Systems  Operations  of  Itek  Com¬ 
position  Systems. 

The  Itek  copy  processing  system  on 
board  the  mobile  unit  represents  the 
editorial  and  advertising  equipment 
appropriate  for  about  90%  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  1 ,7(X)  daily  newspapers  with  under 
125,000  circulation — and  the  nation’s 
largest  commercial  typesetters. 

Included  in  the  equipment  are  a  CFS 
1020  twin  192K  computer  system,  two 
80-megabyte  disk  drives,  six  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals,  a  graphic  display  terminal 
(for  previewing  soft  priKifs)  and  an  Itek 
Mark  VllI  digital  CRT  phototypesetter. 
A  cable  television  interface  to  the  system, 
also  recently  installed,  will  provide  the 
newspaper  industry  with  a  background 
on  electronic  publishing  techniques. 

The  new  Itek  system  replaced  older 


He  also  works  with  foreign  students 
whose  grammar  is  poor.  He  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  help  them  clean  up  their  work 
before  submitting  it. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Huhns  has  been  teaching 
engineering  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  for  eight  years.  When  he  began 
working  on  the  project  about  two  years 
ago.  he  was  aware  of  available  spelling 
correcter  programs.  Grammer  correc¬ 
tors.  he  tleureed.  would  likely  augment 


Itek  composition  equipment  which  had 
been  in  use  since  the  mobile  unit  was 
created  in  1974  by  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion.  fhe  mobile  unit  was  a  gift  to  RIT  in 
I98U  and  is  part  of  the  I'echnical  Educa¬ 
tion  Center  at  RI'I  ’s  College  of  Graphic 
Arts  and  Photography. 


Operating  the  new  equipment  are  (left 
to  right):  Ralph  Squire,  RIT  project  coor¬ 
dinator;  ond  ITEK  vp's  Robert  Smith  and 
Richard  Tecca. 


.pelling  corrector  soltware. 


CrMutical  E|^: 


Sentence  farsH 


IncorrKt  dtiendJur  Mttll  •  Rlrrftl  fWM. 
Sttrrainer  rfflMMl  idth  'til*' 


incorrtet  fom  of  be  for  ^euive  ««lee 
proymoive  tmo.  Fora  dMnyod  to  beiii^ 


Um  post-rarticiplo  fora  of  verb  for  poum  voice 
Charvftd  verb  fora  to  post-participle  seen 


Corratted  sentence: 

(tho  hojs  have  been  beinj  seen  near  labes) 
int  sentence  I  properties 


PHOTO  OF  VIDEO  DISPLAY  TERMINAL  on  which  the  "Grammar"  software  is 
used  to  first  identify  and  then  correct  grammatical  errors  in  an  improper  sentence. 

RIT  mobile  technology  lab  receives 
new  copy  system  from  Itek 
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On  Ihe  supply  sUe  . . . 


WESTERN  LITHOPLATE  announced  that  two  additional 
Western  Total  Systems  lines  of  platemaking  equipment 
will  be  added  to  the  two  Lith-X-Pozer  III  lines  already 
installed  at  the  Chicago  Tribune's  new  Freedom  Center 
plant.  This  is  being  done  following  the  decision  by  the 
Tribune  to  utilize  a  film  platemaking  system  instead  of  the 
electrostatic  laser  platemaking  system  that  was  being  used. 

Dan  Sells,  vicepresident  of  marketing  and  sales  at 
Western,  said  the  Chicago  Tribune  installation  will  bring 
the  total  number  of  Lith-X-Pozer  installations  worldwide 
to  104. 

The  Western  Total  Systems  platemaking  line  consists  of 
the  Lith-X-Pozer  111,  a  fully  automated  multiple  exposure 
unit,  and  the  Lithoplater  processor.  In  tandem,  the 
Lith-X-Pozer  Ill  and  the  Lithoplater  have  the  capacity  to 
process  up  to  240  press-ready  plates  per  hour.  The 
operator  simply  stacks  up  to  400  plates  and  100  negatives 
on  the  entry  load  table  of  the  exposing  unit,  dials  the 
number  of  exposures  required  per  negative,  and  pushes 
one  button  to  activate  the  machine.  The  plates  are  then 
automatically  transported  to  the  processing  unit. 


A  new  compact  dryer  has 
been  introduced  by  THE 
CARY  COMPANY, 
specifically  designed  for 
drying  newspaper 
supplements  and  advertising 
circulars. 

The  Model  CVH  Dryer  is 
designed  to  complement  the 
Goss  4-High  SSC 
Community  press,  Harris  V 
Series  presses,  Solna-King 
presses  and  is  rated  for 
25,000  IPH  operation.  The 
new  dryer  can  be  installed  in 

a  vertical  or  horizontal  configuration  and  includes  an 
integrated  chill  roll  system. 

Cary  has  also  announced  a  new  automatic  infeed  and 
tension  control  system. 

The  Model  TC-450  is  specifically  designed  for  tensioning 
lightweight  paper,  and  features  a  reinforced  linear  floating 
roller  and  a  heavy  duty  Harmonic  Servomission  drive. 

The  unit  is  capable  of  eliminating  slack  edges  inherent  to 
wide  paper  webs,  and  is  rated  at  speeds  up  to  2250  FPM. 

The  new  Cary  infeed  is  available  in  web  widths  up  to 
100"  and  includes  a  built-in  web  aligner  for  controlling 
lateral  web  position. 


Cocoa  Today  the  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  newspaper  in 
Cocoa.  Florida,  has  signed  an  agreement  with  REALTIME 
ASSOCIATES,  INC.  of  Satellite  Beach,  Florida,  to  field 
test  Realtime’s  Ad  Management  System  (ADMAN®). 

The  joint  announcement  was  recently  made  by  Tom 
Shafer,  director  of  production  Today  and  Leon 
Williamson,  vicepresident  of  marketing  Realtime 
Associates,  Inc. 

“We  (Today)  feel  we’ve  taken  the  initial  steps  in  the 
application  of  technology  to  produce  full  page  make-up  of 
a  daily  newspaper,”  said  Shafer.  “A  system  like  ADMAN 
is  an  important  part  of  this  effort.  The  system  also 


supports  the  ad  insertion  complexities  created  by 
innovative  marketing  and  distribution  techniques  expected 
by  today’s  advertiser.  We  feel  this  support  is  essential  in 
putting  together  the  total  system  of  tomorrow.” 


ADMAN  has  been  developed  by  Realtime  over  a  period 
of  three  years  in  close  cooperation  with  several 
newspapers  including  Today.  Although  the  introductory 
configuration  of  ADMAN  is  specifically  directed  to 
address  the  problem  of  automating  the  management  of 
advertising  insertion  orders,  the  system  has  a  broader 
capability.  The  design  concept  allows  for  future  addition  of 
software  modules  to  automate  other  management  activities 
related  to  a  real  time  retail  advertising  base. 

The  system  provided  by  Realtime  is  engineered  for  data 
acquisition  and  data  base  management.  This  capability 
provides  for  real  time  inquiry  and  manipulation  to  support 
daily  (short  term)  management  activities.  Realtime 
provides  system  interface  capabilities,  both  through  media 
transfer  and  online,  to  pass  pertinent  information  to  data 
processing  or  front-end  systems.  This  data  is  then 
available  to  augment  the  intended  function  of  those 
systems. 


Today  and  Realtime  personnel  conducted  a  study  of  the 
application  requirements  at  Today.  As  a  result,  it  was 
determined  that  the  major  application  at  Today  would  be 
for  tracking  the  display  ad  jackets. 


The  field  test  configuration  of  the  system  will  provide 
for  eight  (8)  tracking  sensors.  Initially,  these  sensors  will 
be  physically  and  functionally  located  in  the  ad  services 
area,  camera  department,  copy  input/copy  proofreader 
area,  layout  work  stations,  ad  proofreader,  ad  complete 
(release  for  publication),  proof  out,  and  paste-up. 

After  the  first  phase  of  the  field  test  is  complete.  Today 
has  the  option  to  add  or  reposition  tracking  sensors  to 
optimize  tracking.  The  study  indicated  that  there  are 
currently  20  discreet  physical  locations  where  an  ad  jacket 
might  be  located.  This  number,  of  course,  would  represent 
the  maximum  number  of  sensors  required.  Also,  as  Today 
continues  the  transition  to  total  full  page  make-up,  the 
number  of  possible  physical  locations  is  reduced. 

The  tracking  system  will  eliminate  all  manual  logging  in 
the  composing  room,  including  logging  proofs  out,  and  will 
provide  a  report  at  the  beginning  of  each  shift  as  to  proof 
ad  status.  It  will  also  provide  a  camera  department  report 
of  art  work  due  in  paste-up  on  a  shift  to  shift  basis.  The 
automatic  activity  log  produced  by  the  system  will  provide 
productivity  data  relative  to  time-in  process  by  ad  and 
operator. 


The  operations  procedure  at  Today  requires  that  the 
operator  in  ad  services  who  normally  stuffs  jackets  and 
logs  in  ads  will  now  instead  keyboard  the  insertion  order 
data  by  VDT  and  stuff  the  jackets.  The  jacket  is 
automatically  assigned  a  tracking  identity.  The  jackets 
then  take  their  normal  route  to  other  processes  where  the 
jacket  will  be  logged  by  simply  holding  the  entire  jacket 
adjacent  to  a  sensor  for  approximately  two  seconds. 

Two  VDTs  are  provided  for  query  of  the  data  base.  One 
will  be  located  in  ad  services  and  will  also  be  used  for  ad 
entry.  The  second  VDT  will  be  placed  in  the  production 
management  office  and  will  be  used  for  monitoring 
production  activity.  Either  VDT  can  request  hard  copy 
reports.  A  logging  printer  located  in  ad  services  will  be 
used  to  record  continuously  on  hard  copy  all  ad  flow 
activity. 
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ceiling  fell  down.  He  could  have  been 
killed.”  The  restroom  has  since  been 
declared  off  limits. 

“One  day,  talking  on  the  phone,  I  let 
out  a  shriek,”  Beargie  confided.  “1 
thought  the  building  was  about  to  cave  in. 

1  suppose  they  were  moving  a  lot  of 
machinery  (overhead).  It  sounded  like 
there  were  a  coupla  tanks  up  there.” 

Is  Beargie  planning  to  move  out?  No. 

“In  spite  of  it  all,  I  love  this  building. 
I’d  never  want  to  be  anywhere  else.  But  I 
do  think  more  safety  precautions  should 
be  taken.” 

Many  will  move 

Not  everyone  has  such  unflagging 
loyalty.  McGraw-Hill,  the  largest  tenant 
with  more  than  20,000  square  feet,  is  con¬ 
sidering  relocating  to  a  downtown  spot 
that  Hickman  calls  “Hooker  Heaven.” 
At  deadline,  Hickman  was  still  trying  to 
persuade  McGraw-Hill  to  stay,  or  to  keep 
part  of  its  operation  in  the  building.  His 
appeal  invoked  the  firm’s  image- 
consciousness  and  the  list  of  perquisites 
available  after  the  rejuvenation. 

These  range  from  a  new  phone  system 
with  non-preemptable  lines  so  news  can 
be  related  during  emergencies,  to  a  new 
research  facility  with  data  banks,  state- 
of-the-art  telecommunications  and  a  re¬ 
furbished  Club.  There  will  be  more  eleva¬ 
tors,  shopping,  an  atrium  and  a  rooftop 
restaurant. 

Reuters,  which  occupies  2,284  square 
feet  and  is  the  16th  largest  tenant,  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  H  Street,  “behind  the  go-go 
joints,”  Hickman  said. 

NBC  is  also  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
relocation,  NBC’s  largest  lease  expires 
January  I,  according  to  Tony  Duda, 
director  of  real  estate  for  RCA  in  New 
York. 

“We  have  not  yet  signed  a  lease.  What 
we’re  trying  to  do  is  find  out  from  building 
management  what  the  plans  are,  how  long 
the  renovation  will  take,  and  get  assur- 
ances  that  work  will  not  be 
interrupted  .  .  .  We’re  trying  to  find  out 
definitive  answers  to  questions  we’ve 
been  asking  for  months.” 

If  disruptions  persist,  Duda  said,  a 
move  elsewhere  “wouldn’t  be  costly  at 
all”  when  balanced  against  existing  pro¬ 
blems. 

And  Chris  Palmer,  technical 
operations  manager  at  NBC  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  confirmed  that  some  of  the  net¬ 
work’s  thirty  employees  in  the  building 
have  questioned  its  safety.  “Are  there 
adequate  exits?  Do  the  fire  alarms 
work?” 

During  a  fire  in  late  September,  the 
alarms  did  not  work.  The  fire  department 
was  called  and  the  building  was  evacu¬ 
ated  at  the  time. 


CTV,  a  Canadian  broadcasting  firm, 
moved  out  in  April.  “The  building  really 
was  decrepit  and  we  really  are  happy  to 
be  out,”  Peter  Arciuch,  a  videotape  edi¬ 
tor  and  one  of  the  four  employees  who 
relocated. 

“We  have  not  made  up  our  mind. 
We’re  looking  around.  I’ll  tell  you  that,” 
said  Gary  Schuster,  bureau  chief  of  the 
Detroit  News,  which  has  been  in  the 
building  about  thirty  years. 

Rent  to  triple 

The  newspaper’s  rent  will  nearly  triple 
over  the  next  five  years.  Economics  will 
play  a  part  in  the  decision  whether  to  stay 
and  so  will  the  dirt-and-dust  factor. 

“I  don’t  want  to  bring  White  House 
guests  to  the  Club  and  have  them  eat 
cement,”  Schuster  said. 

But  others  are  planning  to  stick  it  out. 
Mike  Brown,  bureau  chief  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  Louisvijie  said  his  bureau  is 
planning  to  stay,  and  he  doesn’t  really 
mind  the  inconvenience. 

“We  don’t  have  a  very  plush  office. 
We’re  not  a  very  plush  outfit,”  he  said 
with  a  laugh. 

And  Knight-Ridder,  which  has  about 
20,000  square  feet,  will  move  back  to  the 
Press  Building  in  about  two  years.  It 
moved  out  for  the  renovation. 

Some  of  the  firms  which  were  asked  to 
leave  for  renovation  won’t  be  asked  back, 
Hickman  said.  Most  of  these  are  non¬ 
news  outfits,  public  relations,  advertising 
firms,  attorneys. 

The  corporation  is  trying  to  retain  the 
building’s  character  as  a  place  for  the 
world’s  newsgatherers.  he  said. 

Millions  of  words  escape  the  National 
Press  Building  and  its  235  occupants  each 
day,  over  phone  lines,  wire  service 
machines,  in  cables,  through  the  mail. 
The  building  is  two  blocks  from  the  White 
House,  on  some  of  the  choicest  property 
in  Washington. 

^  It  had  a  fairly  extensive  renovation  in 
the  1960s,  which  eliminated  a  three 
thousand  seat  theater  which  was  twice  as 
big  as  the  city’s  National  Theater. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency’s  For¬ 
eign  Press  Center  is  on  the  second  floor. 
Foreign  publications  ranging  from  Der 
Spiegel  of  Germany  to  Tass  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Kyodo  News  Service  of 
Japan,  just  down  the  hall  from  China 
Times  (Taiwan)  coexist  in  relative 
detente. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  laid  the  cor¬ 
nerstone,  back  in  1926,  in  his  cutaway 
coat  and  striped  pants,  while  an  opera 
singer  warbled  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 

Auction  held 

Some  of  the  furnishings  accumulated  at 
the  Press  Club  since  then  were  disposed 
of  recently  in  an  auction  that  netted 
$5,500,  and  drew  more  than  80  people. 
Windsor  chairs  and  library  tables,  even 
chunks  of  railing  found  new  homes 
among  those  willing  to  acquire  the  hard 
evidence  of  history. 


By  1985.  when  real  estate  rents  have 
gone  from  $15  to  $26  a  square  foot,  on  the 
average,  the  Club  will  occupy  two  full, 
floors,  and  will  house  a  new  library  and 
archives. 

Meanwhile,  motorcycle  cops  still  peel 
to  a  stop  at  14th  and  F.  and  glare  at  the 
gathering  curious  and  annoyed  reporters 
delayed  at  the  Press  Building  entrance, 
while  a  small  army  of  dark-suited  men 
escorts  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  or 
another  dignitary,  through  the  bleak  lob¬ 
by  and  up  into  the  remains  of  the  Press 
Club. 

And  in  the  long  afternoons,  the  men 
still  linger  at  cards.  History  rolls  on. 

Chicago  S-T  Guild 
to  vote  on  22.7%  hike 

A  tentative  new  contract  was  reached 
Thursday,  November  10,  moments  after 
a  strike  deadline  passed,  giving  Chicago 
Sun-Times  reporters  at  top  scale  $748.10 
a  week  in  its  third  year,  a  union  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

The  agreement  between  the  300- 
member  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
71  and  the  morning  newspaper  also 
guarantees  that  newsroom  video  display 
terminals  will  be  tested  at  least  twice  for 
radiation  levels,  said  Larry  Finley,  Guild 
spokesman. 

The  union  had  set  a  10  a.m.  strike 
deadline,  and  the  accord  was  reached  10 
minutes  later.  It  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Guild  members,  who  include  reporters, 
photographers,  librarians,  clerks,  col¬ 
umnists  and  artists. 

Pay  hikes  of  8^^  the  first  year,  7.5%  the 
second  and  7.2%  in  the  third  year  are 
called  for  under  the  new  pact,  reached 
with  the  help  of  a  federal  mediator.  Under 
the  old  contract,  which  expired  May  31, 
reporters  were  paid  a  top  minimum  after 
five  years  of  $601  a  week,  Finley  said. 

The  new  contract,  retroactive  to  June 
I.  also  includes  improvements  in  pen¬ 
sions,  medical  insurance  and  auto 
expenses,  Finley  said. 

The  union  had  been  demanding  raises 
of  10.5%  the  first  year  and  9.5%  the 
remaining  two  years. 

“It  may  not  have  been  as  big  as  we 
wanted,  but  we  didn’t  lose  anything,” 
Finley  said.  ”...  That’s  particularly 
noteworthy  in  these  days  of  con¬ 
cessions.” 

He  said  the  union  was  also  pleased  with 
the  newspaper’s  agreement  to  test  com¬ 
puter  terminals  for  possibly  harmful 
radiation. 

James  Hoge,  Sun-Times  publisher, 
praised  both  sides  for  reaching  what  he 
called  “a  fair,  negotiated  settlement.” 

“The  interest  of  all  parties,  including 
the  community  are  best  served  by  main¬ 
taining  our  41 -year  history  of  peaceful 
settlements.”  Hoge  said  in  a  written 
statement. 
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Tylenol 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


murders  and  protecting  the  public.” 

Dr.  W.  Walter  Menninger  of  the 
Menninger  Psychiatric  Clinic,  said  at 
APME  that  when  news  like  the  Tylenol 
deaths  “tells  of  a  violent  outcome  which 
may  be  immediately  related  to  one's  own 
life,  it  becomes  even  more  anxiety  pro¬ 
voking.  The  reader  struggles  to  sort  out 
the  news  and  fit  it  into  an  uderstandable 
world.  Our  perceptions  of  what  the  world 
is  really  like  can  be  influenced  by  the 
media.” 

Print  media  has  an  advantage  over 
television  and  radio  because  newspaper 
readers  can  recheck  facts,  Menninger 
said. 

“The  print  media  has  the  challenge  of 
presenting  the  news  in  a  way  that  helps 
the  reader  put  it  in  perspective."  he  said. 
“All  too  often  one  finds  the  print  media 
emphasizing  the  details  of  an  event  with¬ 
out  helping  the  reader  understand  it  and 
put  it  into  perspective.” 

Columnist  suffers 
campaign  burnout 

Steve  Mitchell’s  little  joke  about  enter¬ 
ing  politics  and  running  for  office  had  a 
pathetic  result. 

He  suffered  an  acute  case  of  campaign 
burnout  and  went  into  seclusion  two 
weeks  before  the  voters  of  Palm  Beach 
County,  Florida,  would  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  cast  ballots  for  him,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  member  of  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  he  received  47,257 
votes — about  one-third  of  his  Democratic 
opponent’s  total. 

Writing  for  the  Palm  Beach  Post  for 
many  years,  Mitchell  won  a  host  of 
admirers  with  his  humor. 

Last  summer  he  took  a  leave  from  his 
column  post  and  threw  his  hat  into  the 
ring.  Surprisingly  he  won  the  Republican 
primary  and  the  GOP  got  behind  him  for 
the  run  to  unseat  two-term  Dan  Mica. 

But  he  ran  into  problems  with  the  way 
the  professionals  insisted  on  presenting 
him  to  the  voters.  He  wanted  to  be  just  his 
natural  self — a  low-key  columnist — so  he 
fired  his  campaign  manager  and  showed 
signs  of  an  emotional  breakdown.  He 
couldn’t  stand  the  stress  and  strain  of 
politics,  so  he  ran  away  to  recuperate, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  public  office. 

His  opponent  felt  sorry  for  Mitchell 
and  curtailed  his  last-minute  campaign 
advertising.  He  coasted  to  victory. 

Jo-Ann  Currier,  a  Lake  Worth  Herald 
columnist,  lost  in  her  first  bid  for  public 
office  in  Palm  Beach  County.  And  voters 
in  Dade  County  (Miami)  rejected  former 
WPLG  anchorman  Glenn  Rinker,  who 
pledged  his  support  to  President  Reagan 
in  opposing  14-term  Congressman  Dante 
Fascell. 
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Last  two  unions  ratify  pacts 
with  New  York  News 


The  electricians’  and  typographers’ 
unions  were  the  last  two  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News'  1 1  unions  to  ratify  new  con¬ 
tract  agreements  which  will  run  from 
April  1984  through  March  31,  1987. 

The  typographers’  union  reported  its 
vote  was  unanimous.  The  electricians 
said  “a  majority  vote”  approved  the  con¬ 
tract. 

The  agreements  with  the  unions  brings 
to  an  end  nearly  six  months  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  unions  over  measures  to 
restore  the  Daily  News  to  profitability. 

The  contract  provides  for  a  $1 10  wage 
increase  per  employee  over  three  years,  a 
profit  sharing  plan  to  distribute  to  em¬ 
ployees  25%  of  operating  profit  margins 
above  6%,  and  continuation  of  the  cost  of 
living  adjustment  which  gives  union 
members  a  point  for  point  increase  with  a 
6%  trigger. 

In  negotiations  with  the  individual 
unions,  the  Daily  News  won  a  total  of  $50 
million  a  year  in  cost  saving  measures. 

The  newspaper  paid  out  about  $50  mil¬ 
lion  in  early  retirements  and  buyouts  as  a 
result  of  those  negotiations.  The  paper 
trimmed  its  total  number  of  jobs  by  1 ,340. 
Before  the  cuts,  the  total  job  count  was 
5,000. 

The  paper’s  editorial  staff  was  reduced 
from  635  to  435  while  management  and 
other  non-union  personnel  were  paired 
down  to  160  from  200. 

Ratification  of  the  new  three-year  con¬ 


tract  clears  the  way  for  Daily  News  to 
invest  $44  million  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  the  last  phase  of  its 
revitalization  plan. 

The  paper  intends  to  open  by  next  fall 
two  new  satellite  printing  plants,  one  on 
Long  Island  and  one  in  New  Jersey,  and 
transfer  its  Manhattan  printing 
operations  to  a  refurbished  plant  in 
Brooklyn.  The  Daily  News  has  already 
begun  the  process  of  removing  and  mod¬ 
ifying  62  press  units  in  its  Manhattan 
plant.  Most  of  those  press  units  will  be 
moved  either  to  Brooklyn  or  the  satellite 
facilities. 

Robert  M.  Hunt,  publisher,  predicted 
at  a  press  conference  to  announce  the 
ratification  process  was  completed  that 
the  Daily  News  will  be  profitable  by  1983. 

“It’s  never  going  red  (posting  losses) 
again,”  he  stated. 

Hunt  praised  the  profit  sharing  with  the 
unions.  He  said;  “There  is  nothing  wrong 
and  a  heck  of  a  lot  right  about  manage¬ 
ment  sharing  profits  with  labor  just  so 
long  as  labor  is  willing  to  share  the  sacri¬ 
fices  with  management.” 

Hunt  noted  that  the  News’  $340  million 
in  revenues  from  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  were  exceeded  only  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Hunt  also  predicted  that  New  York  will 
be  a  three  newspaper  town  for  some  time . 

“I  have  a  feeling  that  (New  York  Post 
publisher  Rupert)  Murdoch  doesn’t  plan 
to  leave  soon,”  he  said. 


Contel  tests  videotex  in  D.C.  area 


With  hopes  of  creating  a  nationwide 
system  serving  major  urban  areas.  Con¬ 
tinental  Telecom  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  has 
begun  an  experimental  videotex  service 
in  a  suburb  of  Washington  D.C. 

ConTelVision,  a  subsidiary  of  Contel, 
selected  100  households  in  Manassas, 
Virginia  for  its  pilot  project.  The  trial  off¬ 
ers  users  two-way  information  retrieval 
but  does  not  feature  any  transactional 
services. 

If  the  Manassas  test  is  successful,  CTV 
plans  begin  a  commercial  trial  of  its 


videotex  system  which  will  include  a  lar¬ 
ger  number  of  households  and  cover  a 
wider  geographic  area. 

Among  the  70  information  providers 
for  the  Manassas  test  are  UPI  and  Poto¬ 
mac  News,  in  Woodbridge,  Va. 

Contel  entered  the  videotex  field  as 
part  of  its  diversification  strategy.  The 
company  provides  telephone  service  in 
37  states  and  has  over  2  million  custom¬ 
ers. 

Revenues  last  year  totaled  $1.6  billion 
and  produced  profits  of  $144  million. 


Reuters  to  award  four  fellowships 


Reuters,  the  world  news  organization, 
has  established  The  Reuter  Foundation, 
to  award  university  fellowships  to  jour¬ 
nalists  from  developing  countries. 

Reuters  has  committed  $1.65  million  to 
the  Foundation. 

The  first  fellowships — two  at  Oxford 
University,  England  and  two  at  Stanford 
University,  California — will  be  granted 
for  the  academic  year  beginning  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 


Reuters’  managing  director,  Glen  Ren¬ 
frew,  said  the  company  planned  to  extend 
the  fellowships  to  a  French-speaking  uni¬ 
versity  in  France  or  Canada  in  1984. 

Renfrew  said,  “The  main  objective  of 
the  Foundation  is  to  help  narrow  the  gap 
between  industrial  and  developing 
countries  in  the  use  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  and  to  provide  opportunities  for 
study  to  promising  journalists.  As  a  world 
leader  in  international  communication, 
we  feel  we  have  a  responsibility  to  help.” 
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Lawyers  don’t  enjoy  being  sued. 
Neither  do  they  relish  suing  another 
lawyer,  as  I  have  learned.  But  suits  can  be 
initiated.  The  Gazette  has  a  suit  against  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association.  And  earlier  in  the 
year  I  demanded  that  our  lawyer  bring 
suit  against  a  lawyer  if  that  lawyer  pro¬ 
secuted  a  suit  he  had  brought  against  us. 

Details  are  these:  The  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  about  a  politically 
appointed  county  probation  officer  who 
had  been  indicted  for,  but  not  convicted 
of,  vote  fraud.  The  story  wasn’t  com¬ 
plimentary  but  was  documented  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  actions.  The  politician  sued  us 
for  libel.  Three  months  later  he  was 
indicted  again  on  a  charge  of  falsifying 
civil  service  examinations  for  deputy 
sheriffs  who  were  political  friends  of  his. 

The  county  is  75  miles  away.  To 
answer  the  libel  complaint  necessitated 
that  our  lawyer  and  the  reporter  who 
wrote  the  story  travel  to  the  county  in 
which  we  were  sued.  Such  travel  costs  us 
money  and  time  and  the  politician  nothing 
if  the  lawyer  has  the  case  on  a  contin¬ 
gency  fee  basis. 

This  is  unfair.  I  insisted  that  we  sue  the 
politician’s  lawyer  in  our  county,  were 
we  forced  to  show  up  in  his  county  to 
answer  the  libel  accusation.  Our  lawyers 
called  the  other  lawyer  and  delivered  this 
message.  The  initial  hearing  date  was 
cancelled  and  no  new  one  has  been  set. 
When  I  called  our  libel  lawyer  to  check 
details  of  the  case  last  week,  he  informed 
me  that  the  lawyer  for  the  politican  is  now 
seeking  permission  from  his  client  to  drop 
the  case,  if  we  agree  not  to  sue  lawyer  and 
client  for  abuse  of  process. 

One  mitigating  factor  is  that  the  lawyer 
was  one-and-a-half  years  out  of  law 
school  when  he  brought  the  suit.  Had  he 
known  the  libel  law  or  researched  it 
before  suing  us,  he  very  likely  wouldn’t 
have  sued,  and  I’m  positive  if  he  had 
thought  he  might  be  sued,  he  would  have 
been  even  less  likely  to  waste  our  time 
and  his. 

Judiciary  worsening 

Another  problem  with  the  judiciary  is 
worsening:  When  should  a  reporter  test¬ 
ify? 

Our  present  policy — One  I’ll  quickly 
concede  is  far  from  satisfactory — is  to 
fight  every  subpoena  on  the  theory  that  if 
we  don’t  our  reporters  will  spend  more 
time  in  courtrooms  or  at  a  lawyer’s  beck 
and  call  than  on  their  beats.  But  isn’t 
fighting  every  subpoena  arrogance? 

Our  former  policy  allowed  reporters  to 
determine  the  paper’s  policy.  The  repor¬ 
ter  wishing  to  answer  a  subpoena  did  so; 
the  reporter  who  didn’t  fought  the  sub¬ 
poena  with  Gazette  assistance.  The  poli¬ 


cy  could  and  did  meet  itself  coming  and 
going,  and  that’s  bad  policy  for  newsp^rs 
who  don’t  hesitate  to  criticize  govern¬ 
ment,  institutions  and  individuals  for 
their  inconsistencies. 

Another  problem 

Another  problem  for  newspapers  cer¬ 
tain  to  worsen  before  improving  is  priva¬ 
cy.  In  a  free  society  one  of  whose  princip¬ 
al  tenets  is  that  justice  should  be  equal  for 
all,  how  far  does  the  right  of  privacy 
extend  to  the  private  citizen?  This  is  an 
issue  still  in  dispute  and  still  being  ham¬ 
mered  out  by  judicial  decree. 

In  these  matters  newspapers  some¬ 
times  are  their  own  worst  enemies.  Too 
many  newspapers  think  that  acknowledg¬ 
ing  a  mistake  is  to  sign  a  pact  with 
Mephistopheles.  Why  not  acknowledge 
error?  I  realize  that  if  a  libel  is  involved 
acknowledgement  of  a  mistake  doesn’t 
mitigate  the  libel.  Yet  from  the  practical 
standpoint  won’t  most  American  juries 
be  more  inclined  to  deal  sympathetically 
with  a  newspaper  admitting  error  than 
one  that  doesn’t. 

For  what  it’s  worth  the  Gazette  cor¬ 
rects  all  errors  brought  to  our  attention  on 
the  front  page  under  a  one  word  heading: 
Correction.  More  papers  are  adopting 
this  policy,  but  the  nation’s  leading  news¬ 
papers  are  loath  to  do  so. 

in  my  opinion  they  err  not  to  lead  this 
parade.  Not  only  is  admitting  a  mistake 
the  decent  act  but  also  it  is  an  excellent 
way  to  tell  the  public  our  hearts  are  pure. 
Americans  like  sinners  who  confess  sins. 

The  press  has  contributed  hugely  to 
America’s  freedoms.  Contributions 
resulting  from  publishing  the  Pentagon 
Papers  and  the  Watergate  expose  are  but 
two  spectacular  examples.  Hundreds, 
no,  thousands,  of  less  sensational  but 
nevertheless  important  examples  can  be 
cited. 

It  isn’t  just  giant  newspapers  that  fight 
the  good  fight.  In  each  of  the  fifty  states 
examples  can  be  unearthed  of  crusades 
waged  by  small  newspapers  who,  like  vil¬ 
lage  Hampdens,  the  little  tyrants  of  their 
fields  withstand. 

The  list  of  what  newspapers  have  done 
to  retain  and  to  expand  public  freedoms 
has  no  end.  But  the  role  of  public  censur¬ 
ing  agent  can  be  dangerous,  as  Lovejoy 
learned  with  his  life.  Despite  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  public  weal,  the  press  today 
doesn’t  enjoy  the  public  good  will  it 
basked  in  a  decade  ago.  Is  the  press  at 
fault  for  its  own  loss  of  luster  with  the 
American  people? 

Of  course  it  is.  The  same  two  newspa¬ 
pers  who  gave  their  compatriots  Watergate 
and  the  Pentagon  Papers  more  recently 
have  given  them  Janet  Cooke  and  a 
superb  story  about  Cambodia,  except  the 
reporter  neglected  to  visit  the  country 
whence  came  his  on-the-scene  report. 

Are  newspapers  as  willing  to  accept 
criticism  and  print  criticism  about  them¬ 
selves  as  they  are  to  dish  it  out? 
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I  think  not.  In  addition,  newspapers 
aren't  as  eager  or  as  quick  to  mix  it  up 
with  other  newspapers  as  they  are  other 
institutions  in  their  society. 

How  many  of  us — I  plead  guilty— don  a 
cloak  of  righteousness  when  either 
defending  the  First  Amendment  or 
attacking  others  in  pursuit  of  First 
Amendment  rights? 

True,  the  press  is  often  caught  foul 
regardless  of  what  it  does  or  doesn’t  do  in 
these  matters.  If  the  press  won’t  stand  up 
and  fight  for  its  own  right,  as  declared  in 
the  First  Amendment,  who  will? 

But  the  press  must  be  ever  vigilant  not 
to  be  arrogant.  And  the  press  never,  nev¬ 
er  should  exploit  the  First  Amendment  to 
avoid  legitimate  taxes  or  to  amass  unholy 
profit.  No,  profit  isn’t  an  obscene  term, 
but  exploiting  the  First  Amendment  for 
the  sake  of  money  is  to  profane  what 
authors  of  this  article  had  in  mind. 

To  publish  a  good  newspaper  requires 
good  reporters,  good  editors,  good  photo¬ 
graphers,  good  designers,  and  good 
equipment,  which  in  turn  demand  that  a 
newspaper  be  profitable.  It  worries  me, 
however,  to  read  that  media  stocks  are 
among  the  nation’s  hottest  growth  and 
profit  properties.  Keepers  of  the  tablets 
shouldn’t  have  to  go  around  in  sackcloth 
but  neither  should  they  be  wrapped  in 
ermine. 

Newspapers  are  selling  for  higher 
prices  than  an  attic  full  of  fine  paintings 
these  days  and  usually  to  chain 
operations.  An  industry  characterized  by 
small,  family  owned  companies  is  now 
the  chattel  of  bug  corporations.  A  Rand 
Corporation  study  released  two  weeks 
ago  said  that  70%  of  all  newspaper  firms 
are  subsidiaries  of  larger  corporations 
and  70%  of  the  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  is  shared  by  155  chains.  This  concen¬ 
tration  continues,  and  I  see  nothing  on  the 
horizon  to  brake  it. 

Concentration  bad 

Is  concentration  of  the  media  bad? 
Emphatically  yes. 

The  abiding  sadness  of  American 
newspapers  is  that  too  frequently  the 
local  newspaper  acquired  by  the  large 
chain  is  improved.  But  chain  journalism 
leads  to  a  stilling  of  voices,  and  a  free 
society  needs  its  voices  to  inform,  to  pre¬ 
ach,  to  criticize,  to  float  good  ideas — bad 
ideas,  too,  since  how  will  we  recognize  a 
good  idea  if  we  can’t  test  it  against  a  bad 
one? — To  amuse,  to  recommend — all  of 
which  is  done  to  prevent  softening  of  the 
brain  and  a  withering  of  freedoms. 

Since  1978, 32  dailies  have  merged  with 
their  rivals,  and  invariably  the  merging  is 
presented  to  the  piblic  as  a  wondrous 
journalistic  advancement,  but  the  truth  is 
that  32  voices  have  been  silenced. 

The  silencing,  I  fear,  has  just  started. 
Newspapers  are  an  endangered  species 
whose  heritage  and  whose  final  days  can 
serve  to  keep  alive  this  nation’s  most 
important  asset:  it’s  freedom. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Judge  celebrates  30  years  on  the  bench 


November  24  marks  the  30th 
anniversary  of  “Judge  Parker,”  who  has 
confronted  a  myriad  of  legal  crises,  often 
based  on  real  life  situations,  and  never 
failed  to  see  that  justice  is  done  on  the 
newspaper  comics  pages. 

But  from  the  by-line  on  the  strip,  read¬ 
ers  would  not  know  that  that  “Judge  Par¬ 
ker”  is  the  creation  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Dal- 
lis.  He  uses  the  pseudonym  of  Paul 
Nichols  for  the  strip  and  the  hero.  Judge 
Alan  B.  Parker,  is  patterned  after  Dr. 
Paul  Alexander,  a  juvenile  court  justice 
and  personal  friend  of  Dallis. 

The  doctor-tumed-strip  creator/writer 
holds  doctorates  in  medicine  and  psychi¬ 
atry.  He  met  Judge  Alexander  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  consulting  psychiatrist  for  the 
Lucas  County,  Ohio,  court.  Dallis  was 
fascinated  by  comics  as  an  art  form  and 
educational  medium,  and  it  was  Alexand¬ 
er's  influence  which  inspired  him  to 
develop  “Judge  Parker.” 

From  the  credits  and  by-lines,  neither 
would  readers  be  aware  that  two  other 
long-time  newspaper  story  strips  are  the 
creation  of  and  written  by  Dr.  Dallis — 
“Rex  Morgan,  M.D.,”  and  “Apt.  3-G,” 
all  syndicated  by  Field  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  doctor  had  created  the  “Rex  Mor¬ 
gan,  M.D.”  strip  in  1948  while  practicing 
in  Toledo  and  signs  it  under  the  name  of 
Dal  Curtis.  The  team  of  Marvin  Bradley 
and  Frank  Edgington  are  the  artists.  Dal¬ 
lis  continued  the  formula  of  teaming  with 
cartoonists  to  produce  a  strip  when  he 
picked  artist  Dan  Heilman  in  1952  for 
“Judge  Parker.” 

By  1958,  Dallis  left  the  medical  field  to 
focus  on  full-time  responsibilities  of  pro¬ 
ducing  scripts  and  developing  characters 
for  his  strips. 


Sam  Driver  and  Judge  Parker 

These  days  the  character  of  Judge  Alan 
Parker  looks  younger  than  when  the  strip 
began.  He  was  a  widower  in  the  earlier 
episodes,  and  has  since  remarried  and 
makes  cameo  appearance  in  the  capacity 
of  senior  advisor. 


I-  ■  ■ Ji 

Dr.  Nicholas  Dallis 

Harold  LeDoux  took  over  upon  Heil¬ 
man's  death  in  l%5  and  his  highly  styl¬ 
ized  drawings  have  become  the  strip’s 
trademark.  LeDoux  had  worked  as  Heil¬ 
man’s  assistant  from  1953. 

It  is  the  character  of  “  Sam  Driver,”  a 
young  courtroom  dynamo  introduced  in 
l%7  who  provides  continuity  in  “Judge 
Parker.” 

The  success  of  the  two  doctor  and 
lawyer  strips  on  newspaper  comics  pages 
was  to  be  duplicated  in  television  soap 
operas  beginning  in  the  60s. 

Dallis  teamed  with  cartoonist  Alex 
Kotsky  in  l%2  to  produce  “Apartment 
3G.” 

Over  the  years,  “Judge  Parker”  has 
been  honored  by  the  Freedom  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders 
Association  for  the  strip’s  continued  con¬ 
tribution  to  public  educational  efforts. 

Dr.  Dallis,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  now  lives  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  College,  and  earned  his  medical 
degree  at  Temple  University.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  specializing  in  psychiatry 
in  Toledo  from  1945  to  1959. 


New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corp./Special  Features  is  is  offering  a 
bonus  to  all  clients  of  its  financial  column, 
Strassels-Mead  Report.  The  bonus  is  a 
13-part  excerpt  of  “Money  in  Your  Pock¬ 
et:  How  to  Cut  Your  Taxes  to  the  Legal 
Limit”  by  Paul  N.  Strassels. 

The  bonus  serialization  is  also  offered 
to  new  subscribers  of  the  Strassels-Mead 
Report.  The  excerpts  are  available  sepa¬ 
rately  to  non-subscribers. 

Strassels,  a  tax  specialist  and  financial 
authority,  lectures  on  tax  and  money  sub¬ 
jects  and  publishes  The  Washington 


Money  Letter.  His  book  was  published 
last  year  as  a  Book  of  the  Month  Club 
selection,  and  has  been  updated  for  re¬ 
lease  this  month  as  a  Doubleday  paper¬ 
back.  Much  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  ways 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  new  tax  laws. 


Not  much  more  than  three  months  after 
“Marvin”  made  his  bow  on  the  comics 
pages  giving  his  observations  on  the 
world  as  seen  by  a  six-month-old,  the  kid 
has  his  first  paperback  collection  in  print. 

“Marvin  A  Star  is  Born”  by  cartoonist 
Tom  Armstrong  includes  the  strips  from 
August  up  to  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  so  readers  may  get  an  advance  look 
at  the  precocious  tot’s  view  of  the  holiday 
season. 

“Marvin”  is  distributed  by  Field 
Newspaper  Syndicate  and  the  book  is 
published  by  Workman  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Armstrong,  along  with  Tom  Batiuk, 
does  the  “John  Darling”  comic  stip  for 
Field. 


Susan  Bondy ,  author  of '  ‘  How  to  Make 
Money  Using  Other  People’s  Money,”  is 
writing  a  new  personal  money  advice  col¬ 
umn  for  McNaught  Syndicate  twice 
weekly. 

With  the  title,  “Bondy  on  Money,”  she 
shows  single  people  ages  18-40  how  to 
live  on  their  income  and  increase  their 
assets.  To  retired  people  or  those  nearing 
retirement,  she  advises  on  how  to  bear  up 
under  inflation  and  government  changes 
threatening  their  income.  Bondy  also 
gives  information  to  parents  on  making 
paychecks  work  harder  in  inflation  times. 


:-  Bondy’s  background  includes  heading 
il  the  Qualitative  Investment  Technology 
Group  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust, 
d  New  York,  and  being  director  of  Jas.  H. 
d  Oliphant’s  Analytical  Sciences  Division 
i-  in  the  first  half  of  the  70s.  She  joined  A.G. 

Becker  in  1976  as  a  consultant  to  major 
il  money  management  institutions  and  left 
)-  in  1980  to  start  her  own  consumer  finan- 
n  cial  advice  service. 
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Japanese  paper  starts  news  service 


Japan's  Asahi  Shimbun,  with  editions 
in  five  cities  making  it  one  of  the  world’s 
largest-circulation  dailies,  has  started 
Asahi  News  Service. 

At  least  two  articles  a  day  prepared  by 
the  new  service  are  available  to  the  world 
press  through  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  represented  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 

The  service  offers  articles  in  English 
centered  on  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia, 
with  emphasis  on  economics  and  finance, 
scientific  technology  and  political  and 
commercial  relationships  of  area  nations. 
The  articles  have  been  available  for  a 
month  during  a  test  period. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  The  New  York 
Times  Company,  in  announcing  the  proj¬ 
ect  this  week  jointly  with  Seiki  Wata- 
nabe,  president  of  Asahi  Shimbun,  said, 
“We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
impartial  and  trustworthy  news  reports 


and  analyses  of  Asahi  Shimbun  through 
our  news  service." 

Watanabe  commented,  “We  shall  be 
very  happy  if  the  Asahi  News  Service 
could  be  instrumental  in  deepening  global 
understanding  toward  Japan,  as  well  as 
contributing  to  mutual  understanding  in  a 
world  more  interdependent  today  than 
ever  before  in  history.” 

The  editor  of  the  news  service  is  Teruo 
Kunugi.  who  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
paper  25  years.  His  positions  have 
included  resident  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  deputy  news  editor  and  chief  of  the 
Asian  General  Bureau.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Tokyo  and  held  a 
Fulbright  scholarship  in  1954-55. 

The  newspaper  was  founded  in  1879 
and  has  a  circulation  of  over  7.5  million  a 
day  for  its  morning  editions  among  five 
cities  and  4.5  million  copies  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  issue.  The  editorial  staff  numbers 
3,000  assigned  to  300  domestic  bureaus  in 
Japan  and  24  overseas  bureaus. 


Jewish  community  officiai 
monitored  D.C  newsroom 


In  response  to  charge  by  local  Jewish 
leaders  of  “bad  reporting”  about  Israel’s 
invasion  of  Lebanon,  Benjamin  C.  Brad- 
lee,  executive  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  invited  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Greater  Washing¬ 
ton  into  the  paper’s  newsroom  for  a  week 
to  observe  the  newspaper’s  operation. 

Michael  Berenbaum,  director  of  the 
Council,  accepted  Bradlee’s  invitation. 
He  was  in  the  newsroom  from  September 
28  to  October  6  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  the  foreign  desk. 

The  Council  represents  about  220  Jew¬ 
ish  organizations  in  the  Washington  area. 
The  Jewish  population  in  Washington 
numbers  about  200,000. 

Bradlee  laid  down  ground  rules  that 
Berenbaum  refrain  from  commenting  on 
any  story  until  after  the  Post  was  on  the 
newsstands  and  promise  not  tp  write 
about  his  experiences. 

Berenbaum  interpreted  his  agreement 
to  include  not  speaking  with  reporters 
“for  a  significant  period  of  time”  about 
his  time  at  the  Post.  He  did  report  to  his 
officers  and  the  Council’s  board  of 
directors. 

“There’s  a  certain  amount  of  tension 
between  the  Jewish  Community  and  the 
media  generally,”  Bradlee  said.  “Cur¬ 
rently  the  Jewish  Community  did  not 
know  how  the  Post  worked.  Perhaps 
Berenbaum  learned  some  things  that  will 
make  our  dialogue  easier.” 

Although  Berenbaum  is  not  talking  to 
the  press  about  his  experiences  at  the 


Post,  Bradlee  remarked  “he  is  talking  to 
me.  I  think  we  know  more  about  the  (Jew¬ 
ish)  community’s  reaction  and  feelings 
than  we  did  before.” 

The  editor  said  he  was  “slightly  con¬ 
cerned”  about  setting  a  precedent  for 
other  community  groups  to  want  to  send 
observers  to  the  Post,  but  added  “right 
now,  there  are  no  outstanding  requests.” 

Bradlee  noted  that  the  Post  has  often 
invited  people  into  its  newsroom. 
“We’ve  had  Soviets,  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  Saudi  Arabians,  Africans,  and 
businessmen.  We  had  someone  from  the 
White  House  not  so  long  ago  sit  in  on  a 
news  conference.” 

Richard  Darman,  assisstant  to  the 
President  and  deputy  to  the  chief  of  staff, 
James  A.  Baker,  was  the  White  House 
official  who  attended  the  news  con¬ 
ference,  Bradlee  said. 

James  Hoagland,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  foreign  news,  said  inviting  an 
observer  into  the  newsroom  “at  first 
looked  like  an  awful  idea  to  me.  It  gave 
the  impression  of  giving  in  to  pressure.” 

Hoagland  said  the  ground  rules  laid 
down  by  Bradlee  “satisified  me”  and  that 
he  has  since  changed  his  mind  about 
Berenbaum’s  presence. 

“I  think  it  was  important  for  us  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  dealings  a  ma¬ 
jor  metro  newspaper  has  with  an 
important  segment  of  its  readership,”  he 
said. 

Did  Berenbaum  find  any  bias  in  the 
Post’s  reporting?  “Berenbaum’s  not  sure 


Women  in  media 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


national  consumer  magazines,  only  a 
handful  of  women  are  in  top  manage¬ 
ment. 

According  to  a  recent  study  of  “the 
media  elite,”  those  people  who  influence 
America  because  of  their  positions  in  the 
mass  media.  Wilson  said  the  elite  is  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  white  males  in  their  30s 
and  40s.  One  in  20  is  non-white;  one  in 
five  is  female,  and  one  in  12  is  following 
“in  his  father’s  footsteps  as  a  second 
generation  journalist.” 

Wilson  said  that  since  1979,  more 
women  have  been  attending  college  than 
men;  journalism  enrollment  alone  has 
grown  by  300  percent  and  38,000  women; 
in  1960  the  same  enrollment  was  sixty 
percent  male. 

“(To  be  a  manager  one  has  to  have)  a 
certain  intellectual  level  to  start  with.  I 
think  an  ability  to  handle  a  staff,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  fire  people.  That’s  one  reason  for 
not  having  women  .  .  .  they  don't  have 
the  guts  to  fire  people  .  .  .  certain 
budget  skills,  news  judgment , 
imagination,  creativity  ...”  Metro 
newspaper  officer,  male. 

In  addition,  more  than  52%  of  the 
women  of  working  age  in  the  United 
States  are  employed  outside  the  home. 
The  nuclear  family — mother,  father,  two 
children — now  accounts  for  seven  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population.  Fifty-four  percent 
of  the  women  who  work  have  pre-school 
children.  Women  with  college  degrees 
make  less  on  the  average  than  men  with 
high  school  degrees.  Two  percent  of  top 
management  in  America  is  female. 

Wilson’s  study,  “Taking  Stock: 
Women  in  the  News  Media  20  years 
before  the  21st  Century,”  will  address  in 
part  the  levels  of  women’s  employment, 
promotions  and  salaries  in  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  magazines  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  The  study  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Foundation;  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women,  Women  in  Communica¬ 
tion  Inc,;  and  American  Women  in  Radio 
and  Television  Inc. 


himself,”  replied  Hoagland. 

The  foreign  editor  said  he  has  also  had 
“a  number  of  telephone  conversations 
with  representatives  of  Arab  American 
groups.  I  maintain  a  dialogue  with  them.” 

Nathan  Lewin,  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  said  the  invitation  from  Bradlee  was 
“not  to  make  judgments  but  to  learn  how 
the  process  works.  It  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  exercise  in  that  regard,  and  I  don’t 
think  it  impeded  in  any  way  the 
independence  of  either  institution.” 

Lewin  said  the  Council  “was  not  mak¬ 
ing  allegations  of  bias”  against  the  Post. 
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tern  owned  by  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications. 

Black  said  the  initial  arrangement  for 
the  experiement  calls  for  Knight-Ridder, 
parent  of  the  Herald/Leader,  to  share 
profits  on  an  80-20  ratio,  when  there  are 
any.  After  18  months  of  trial  the  news¬ 
paper  company  will  have  the  option  of 
continuing  for  three  years  with  a  budget 
of  $200,000.  Black  said  it  is  anticipated 
that  half  of  the  sum  will  be  recovered  in 
advertising  revenue  in  the  first  year. 

The  newspaper  has  seven  employees  in 
the  cable  production  department,  two  of 
them  being  ad  salesmen.  Print  salesmen 
won’t  sell  cable  ads,  he  said. 

Classified  ads  fell  off  after  a  good  start. 
Black  said,  but  a  sharp  rise  was  effected 
after  a  pep  talk  with  the  phone  room  staff, 
reminding  them  of  bonus  and  extra  bene¬ 
fit  payments.  Classified  is  sold  in  con¬ 
junction  with  print  copy  on  a  one-ad-per- 
hour  schedule  throughout  the  day. 

Helen  E.  Aller,  director  of  the  electron¬ 
ic  test  center  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
gave  the  publishers  a  total  rundown  of  the 
cable  business.  She  advised  them  to  con¬ 
sider  the  lower  capital  investment  needed 
for  cable  operation,  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  new  presses,  etc. 

Cable  will  supplement  rather  than  sur- 
plant  print  newspapers,  she  said.  If  the 
publishers  don’t  get  into  the  business 
someone  else  will,  she  told  them.  The  big 
question,  Aller  said,  is  whether  people 
who  will  pay  $10  a  month  for  entertain¬ 
ment  via  cable  will  be  willing  to  pay  for 
the  information. 

Commenting  on  the  Knight-Ridder  test 
with  Viewdata  in  the  Miami  area,  she  said 
many  publishers  are  awaiting  the  results 
“but  how  much  will  they  tell  about 
errors?’’ 

John  Denson  dies; 
edited  major  papers 

John  Denson,  79,  who  edited  a  number 
of  major  newspapers  and  magazines  over 
a  50-year  career,  died  at  Lakeside  Health 
Center  in  West  Palm  Beach  November  5. 

Denson  was  managing  editor  and  then 
editor  of  Newsweek  magazine  from  1953 
to  1961  when  he  left  to  become  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  res¬ 
igned  in  a  dispute  with  publisher  John 
Hay  Whitney  19  months  later  and  went  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  He 
returned  to  New  York  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Journal- American  in  1%3,  leaving 
when  the  paper  merged  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1966.  His  most  recent  job  was 
executive  editor  of  the  short-lived  New 
York  City  tabloid.  The  Trib,  in  1978.  He 
retired  and  lectured  for  a  year  at  Ohio 
University. 
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Lexington  dailies  merge; 
staffs  to  produce  a.m.  daily 


After  nearly  95  years  of  afternoon 
publication,  the  Lexington  Leader  will 
merge  with  the  morning  Lexington 
Herald  on  January  1,  1983,  into  a  com¬ 
bined  morning  newspaper — the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader. 

We  are  taking  this  course,”  said  Creed 
Black,  chairman  and  publisher,  “because 
we  have  concluded  that  we  can  better 
serve  the  readers  and  advertisers  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Kentucky  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  our  resources  on  a  single  newspaper 
than  be  continuing  to  divide  them 
between  the  two.” 

Black  said  the  merger  is  “not  a  sudden 
move”  prompted  by  the  recession,  but 
was  “a  long-range  decision  based  on 
marketing  and  readership  studies  we 
have  been  conducting  for  almost  two 
years.” 

He  said  the  merger  will  lead  to  combin¬ 
ing  the  staffs  of  the  two  newsrooms  to 
produce  a  morning  paper  that  will  be  lar¬ 
ger  by  the  equivalent  of  three  pages  of 
daily  news  and  features. 

He  said  the  combined  paper  “will  fol- 
low  an  independent  editorial  policy  .  .  . 


and  then  among  the  improvements  we 
plan  is  an  expanded  opposite-editorial 
page  to  provide  additional  space  for  a 
diversity  of  opinion.” 

Black  cited  a  national  trend  “that  has 
made  the  future  of  afternoon  newspapers 
increasingly  precarious”  as  one  factor  in 
the  decision  to  merge.  In  the  past  nine 
years,  he  noted.  Leader  circulation  has 
dropped  2.3%,  from  33,489  to  32,704. 
During  the  same  period.  Herald  circula¬ 
tion  gained  32%  from  57,5%  to  76,012; 
Sunday  Herald-Leader  growth  was 
46.4%,  from  82,754  to  121,168. 

One  effect  of  the  merger,  said  Black,  is 
that  the  newspaper  company’s  work 
force  of  430  employees  will  be  reduced 
“by  something  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
30  full-time  positions.” 

John  S.  Carroll  will  be  editor  of  the 
combined  newspaper.  Carroll,  40,  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lexington  Herald.  He  joined 
the  Herald  in  1979, 

Steve  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Leader,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Correction 

On  page  12  of  the  November  13th  issue  incorrectly  labeled  “Daily  Totals.”  It 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  third  col-  should  have  read  “Sunday  Totals.”  The 
umn  in  a  newspaper  circulation  chart  was  corrected  chart  is  reprinted  below. 


Closely  Watched  Markets 

Circulation  Averages  for  6  Months  ended  Sept.  30,1982 

(All  numbers  bated  on  Audit  Bureau  of  CIreulatlont  Sept.  30, 1982  Fat-Fax) 


Dally  Totalt 

Ytar-to-year 

Sunday  Totalt 

Yaar-to-year 

Stpt.  1982 

(jaln/Lott 

Sapt.  1982 

Qaln/Lott 

N.Y.  Dally  News 

1,544,101 

(-F  60,778) 

1,986,151 

(  +  97,827) 

N.Y.  Post 

960,120 

(  +  195,733) 

N.Y.  Times 

905,675 

(  +  18,464) 

1,498,873 

(  +  37,200) 

L.A.  Times 

1,052,637 

(  +  40,839) 

1,306,002 

(  +  55,382) 

LA.  Herald  Examiner 

278,009 

(-3,524) 

297,737 

(-9,387) 

Chicago  Tribune 

758,255 

(  +  4,212) 

1,101,615 

(  +  25,544) 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

651,579 

(  +  2,539) 

677,681 

(-4,223) 

Washington  Post 

726,009 

(  +  90,570) 

971,957 

(  +  105,901) 

Detroit  Free  Press 

631,989 

(  +  9,860) 

771,083 

(  +  13,867) 

Detroit  News 

642,531 

(  +  16,801) 

843,580 

(  +  20,081) 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

553,582 

(  +  129,836) 

1,024,636 

(  +  172,510) 

Philadelphia  News 

294,920 

(  +  71,968) 

Boston  Globe 

510,978 

(  +  6,486) 

750,308 

(  +  9,591) 

Boston  Herald  American 

228,228 

227,452 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

487,672 

495,277 

Houston  Chronicle 

419,869 

(  +  35,564) 

502,654 

(  +  43,112) 

Houston  Post 

376,455 

(  +  27,884) 

436,659 

(  +  24,218) 

Dallas  News 

317,279 

(  +  32,606) 

389,855 

(  +  31,994) 

Dallas  Times 

269,409 

(  +  24,084) 

355,753 

(  +  20,021) 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

321,693 

(  +  21,429) 

346,886 

(  +  23,955) 

Denver  Post 

256,257 

356,265 

(  +  18,316) 

Minneapolis  Star&Trlbune 

362,505 

577,645 

(  +  3,850) 

Portland  Oregonian 

308,164 

403,385 

(-5,610) 

Anchorage  Dally  News 

47,189 

(  +  9,292) 

47,160 

(  +  12,732) 

Anchorage  Times 

45,151 

(  +  1,214) 

57,737 

(  +  1,898) 
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Media  issues 
raised  over 
siege  incident 

The  battle  between  the  New  York  Post 
and  New  York  News  was  thrust  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  recently,  when  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Post  and  an  editor  for  the  News 
squared  off  over  the  privileges  each 
newspaper  should  have  at  a  major  news 
event. 

A  convict,  who  had  been  taken  from 
prison  to  a  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  hospital, 
overpowered  a  guard,  snatched  his  gun, 
shot  him  and  then  took  six  hostages  and 
holed  up  in  a  basement  room  inside  the 
hospital. 

The  convict,  Larry  Van  Dyke,  then 
made  a  series  of  demands,  one  of  which 
was  that  New  York  News  reporter  Bella 
English  be  brought  to  the  site.  Van  Dyke 
had  spoken  to  the  reporter  a  few  months 
earlier  and  told  her  of  his  complaints  with 
the  prison  system. 

Police  set  up  a  “negotiating  room” 
about  50  feet  from  the  room  in  which  the 
hostages  were  being  held  and  for  several 
days  the  trauma  went  on. 

English  spoke  to  the  convict  several 
times,  as  did  members  of  the  police 
negotiating  team.  He  demanded  that  cer¬ 
tain  statements  he  made  be  read  by  the 
reporter  over  the  radio  and  this  was  com¬ 
plied  with.  One  by  one,  the  hostages  were 
released  until  only  two  remained. 

This  is  when  representatives  of  the  two 
newspapers  clashed. 

The  disagreement  arose  over  a  New 
York  Post  claim  that  the  News  was  being 
given  special  treatment  at  the  scene  by 
being  permitted  to  have,  in  addition  to 
English,  a  second  reporter  and  a  photo¬ 
grapher  inside  the  negotiating  room.  No 
other  newspaper  was  allowed  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  negotiating  room. 

Post  police  reporter  Carl  Pelleck  wrote 
a  story  that  appeared  on  Page  2  of  the  Post 
the  next  day,  topped  by  a  five  column 
headline  which  stated:  “Daily  News  big 
causes  furor  at  siege  scene.” 

The  lead  paragraph  read:  “A  top  Daily 
News  editor  yesterday  threatened  to 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  two  hostages  at  the 
ongoing  Kings  County  Hospital  vigil 
unless  police  gave  his  photographer  an 
exclusive  photo  opportunity — and  was 
allowed  to  join  police  negotiators.” 

The  story  said:  “Dick  Oliver,  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  flew  into  a  rage 
when  he  learned  that  one  of  his  reporters 
and  a  photographer  were  evicted  from  a 
corridor  leading  to  the  room  where  the 
hostages  were  being  held.” 

The  story  went  on  to  state  that  Oliver 
threatened  to  pull  out  reporter  English  if 
the  News  reporter  and  photographer 
were  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
negotiating  area. 


Contacted  by  E&P,  Pelleck  stuck  by 
his  story. 

Oliver  called  the  story  “a  total  fabrica¬ 
tion.” 

Oliver  also  adamantly  denied  ever 
threatening  to  pull  his  reporter  who  was 
negotiating  with  the  hostage.  “I  never 
said  (I’d  do)  that,”  Oliver  said. 

“When  I  arrived  at  the  scene,  I  was 
assured  by  police  brass  that  no  other 
members  of  the  press  were  in  the 
negotiating  area,”  Pelleck  said.  “But 
being  a  newspaperman,  I  had  a  sense  of 
curiosity.  I  worked  my  way  down  to  the 
basement  and  into  the  area.” 

Pelleck  said  he  ran  into  two  police 
negotiators,  English  and  another  reporter 
for  the  News.  He  complained  to  police 
officials  on  the  scene  who  told  him  that 
the  other  News  reporter  would  no  longer 
be  permitted  in  the  negotiating  area. 

Pelleck  said  he  returned  to  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  area  “just  to  make  sure”  and  he  saw  a 
35mm  camera  in  the  room.  He  said  he 
later  found  it  to  belong  to  a  News  photo¬ 
grapher  and  he  asked  that  either  a  Post 
photographer  be  permitted  in  the  area  or 
the  News  photographer  be  removed. 

According  to  Pelleck's  account,  Oliver 
showed  up  later  that  day  and  “flew  into  a 
rage.” 

“He  started  shouting  at  Alice  McGill- 
ion  (Deputy  Police  Commissioner/Press 
Relations)  in  the  press  area,”  Pelleck 
said.  “She  would  not  budge  and  Oliver 
then  threatened  to  pull  Bella  (English) 
out.  He  said  it  publicly  and  I  felt  I  had  to 
report  it.” 

The  matter  was  resolved  when  a 
decision  was  made  to  allow  Pelleck,  Oliv¬ 
er  and  one  reporter  from  the  New  York 
Times  into  the  negotiating  room. 

Pelleck  and  Oliver  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  together  and  at  about  12:30  a.m.  they 
went  out  together  for  a  drink. 

“The  mood  was  light  and  we  even 
joked  about  it  afterwards,”  Pelleck  said. 
“1  told  him  I  was  going  to  do  the  story.” 

Oliver  said  that  it  was  over  drinks  that 
Pelleck  admitted  to  him  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Post  editors  to  attempt  to 
“undo”  the  News'  coverage  of  the  event. 

The  key  to  determining  whose  version 
of  the  incident  is  correct  is  McGillion,  and 
she  told  E&P  she  did  not  want  to  get  “into 
the  middle”  of  the  dispute  between  the 
two  competitive  dailies. 

“As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it’s  over 
with,”  she  said.  “I  am  really  appreciative 
of  the  News  for  lending  us  their  reporter 
and  to  members  of  other  media  for  their 
performance.  1  thought  at  one  point  they 
(the  News)  did  maybe  have  a  little  bit  of 
an  unfair  advantage  and  the  situation  was 
corrected. 

“It  doesn't  make  sense  for  me  to  get 
involved  in  this.  The  police  beat  is  one  of 
the  most  competitive  beats.  One  (Pelleck) 
is  an  outstanding  police  reporter.  The 
other  (Oliver)  is  a  managing  editor  who 
was  looking  out  for  his  reporters.” 
Other  important  media  issues  were 


raised  in  regard  to  how  the  incident  was 
covered. 

The  hostages  were  all  ultimately  re¬ 
leased  and  the  convict  surrendered,  but 
not  before  he  used  the  media  to  purpetu- 
ate  his  own  interests. 

The  convict  was  given  virtually  every¬ 
thing  he  wanted.  A  two  way  camera  was 
installed  in  the  room  where  he  held  the 
hostages.  His  messages  were  broadcast 
by  members  of  the  media  over  radio  and 
tv.  And,  when  he  surrendered,  it  was 
covered  live  by  one  of  the  three  New 
York  City  tv  stations — ABC — at  the  con¬ 
vict’s  request. 

Post  columnist  Max  Lemer  wrote  a 
column  rapping  the  media's  involvement 
in  the  incident.  The  News  ran  an  editorial 
which  rapped  all  media,  including  itself. 
The  editorial  read:  “There’s  something 
wrong  when  a  guy  who  was  just  a  number 
in  Attica  a  few  days  ago  can  commandeer 
at  the  spotlight  like  that.  We  in  the  news 
business  must  draw  the  line  against  being 
twisted  so  easily.” 

English's  first  person  account  of  the 
siege  ran  in  the  Sunday  News  on  October 
17,  the  day  after  Van  Dyke  surrendered. 

Allbritton  agrees 
to  buy  2  tv  stations 

Allbritton  Communications  Co.  has 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  acquire  KATV- 
tv.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  KTLU-tv, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  from  Leake  Tv  Inc.  of 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Purchase  price  for  the  two  ABC  affil¬ 
iated  tv  stations  was  $81  million.  J.N. 
Wells  &  Co.  of  Oak  Brook,  Illinois,  was 
the  broker. 

The  purchase  will  increase  the  number 
of  VHP  stations  owned  by  Allbritton  to 
five,  the  maximum  number  presently 
allowed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Allbritton  Communications  also  owns 
WJLA-tv  in  Washington,  D.C.;  WClV-tv 
in  Charleston,  S.C.;  and  WSET-tv  in 
Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Leake  Tv  Inc.  retains  one  tv  station, 
WSTE,  in  Fajardo,  Puerto  Rico. 

In  addition  to  its  tv  properties,  Allbrit¬ 
ton  Communications  owns  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Westfield,  Mass:  Trenton, 
Paterson  and  Union  City,  New  Jersey; 
and  in  Irwin,  Pennsylvania.  The  Com¬ 
munications  company  also  owns  a  week¬ 
ly  in  Amherst,  Mass. 


Cable  systems  bought 

Tele  Cable  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
Landmark  Communications,  is  buying 
Telestar  Video  Corporation's  system  in 
Browward  County,  South  Florida,  for  $3 
million.  The  system  has  3,400  basic 
homes  and  covers  an  area  with  25,000 
potential  subscribers. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ COOKING _ j  MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MICROWAVE,  a  wMkIy  feature  for  8  years.  Cre-  I  MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
ated  from  readers'  questions.  They  say.  "IT'S  i  weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
THE  BEST  EVER!  600-800  words.  WRITE  i  (Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 


I MICROWAVE.  PO  Box  499.  Point  Roberts, 
Washington  State  98281-0499. 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  (Sale  Denley,  The  Journal.  Box 
278.  Bruce  MS  38915. 

OVER  1(X)  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures.  short  stories  and  various  features  to 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write 
Dickson-Bennett.  1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseoh  MO 
64501.  (816)  279-9315. 


man  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court.  Middletown 
NY  10940:  (914)  692-4572. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures. 
International  Photo  News.  Box  2405,  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 

_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald.  Dallas  News,  60 
other  papers.  Several  national  awards;  one  said 
“concise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills.”  7th  year.  E. 
Lank.  240  Hemingway.  Rochester  NY  14620. 

RETIREMENT 


1  GROWING  "retireds  "  audience  wants  fresh 
rlcALTH  '  ideas.  Shy.  retiring  columnist  offers  a  "Posi- 

tively  Retired  "  feature  weekly.  Samples;  MAC, 
"Senior  Clinic."  Specialist  treats  Medical  and  3742  Scadlock  Lane.  Sherman  Oaks  CA 
Social  problems  of  Elderly.  See  Editor  &  Pub-  j  91403;  (213)  783-7641. 

Iisher  1982  Syndicate  Directory,  Page  98.S. 


FOR  THE  ONE  PUBLISHER  in  10  really  serious 
about  humor.  The  Humble  Farmer,  St  George 
ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan.  1802  S 
13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 


RUNNING  COLUMN-includes  elementary 
running  knowledge,  history  of  running  anc 
running  theories.  THE  RUNNER'S  AIDE.  PC 
Box  1722  Concord  NC  28025. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 

Appraisals.  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109.  McMinnville  TN  371 10 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446-0871  | 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  ; 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  i 

Brokers  You  On  Trust  I 

Nationwide  Service  i 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 

ISllKSt,  NW  ' 

Washington  DC  20005  ! 

(202)  NAtional  8-1133  i 

PNW  Newspaper  Associates  ! 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196  | 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


SPORTSMEDICINE 

SPORTS  HEALTH-Now  the  largest  column  on 
sportsmedicine  in  US  by  Boston  Red  Sox  physi¬ 
cian  William  Southmayd  and  Marshall  Hoff¬ 
man .  F  irst  four  installments  free  with  no  obi  iga- 
tion.  8019  Lewinsville  Rd,  McLean  VA 22102; 
(703)  442-9292. 


1737.  Largo  FL  33540. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes, 
^nsible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho. 
Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax. 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 


598-0931.  day  or  night. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  3 1  years. 

(We  handle  different  propeities  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Office.' 
PO  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 
11  Mam  St.  ^uthboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

ED  0  MEYER.  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E.  300  W 
Franklin  St,  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  '  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DUE  TO  RETIREMENT,  newspaper  dis- 

tributionship  for  sale.  Florida  East  Coast  Area.  1 1  M  M  Y  PROWF 

Good  potential.  Call  (904)  252-2549.  Jiiviivii  VxtAVJVYt 

-  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

SYNDICATE  FOR  SALE,  pay  from  profits.  Over  Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
2000  original  camera-ready  copy.  PO  Box  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 


TO  PURCHASE  OR  SELL 

A  Midwest  newspaper  property 
efficiently  and  professionally  through 
newspaper  people,  contact  us  day  or  night. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
POBox212,GalvalL61434,  (309)932-2270 
Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-2412  (2 1 7)  784-4736 

—Appraisals  done  quickly,  reasonably— 

100  YEAR  OLD  weekly,  rural  growth  area,  easy 
drive  to  major  cities,  about  $  lOOK  gross.  $30K 
down  will  handle.  Building  available,  rent  or 
buy  at  $65K.  For  someone  semi-retired,  with  a 
wife,  we  also  have  a  small  shopper  which  is 
netting  about  $20K  this  year.  Competitive 
field,  but  $12K  will  buy  it,  owner  carries  $28K 
balance.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950.  1801 
Exposition,  Austin  TX  78703. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  ■ 

I  TRIED,  PROVEN  PERFORMANCES,  your 
I  guarantee  for  useful  management  assistance. 

:  We  help  you  improve  profit,  productivity. 

;  Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 

1  Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B  RRl,  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021. 

WEEKLIES  and  community  newspapers  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Start-up  operations  a  favorite.  Former 
'  publisher  and  editor.  Call  or  write:  MICHAEL 
STEARNS,  100-20E  Elgar  PI,  Bronx  NY 
10475;  (212)  671-9187. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  Southern  NJ,  free 
publication,  established  12  years,  annual 
volume,  $250,000.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
qualified  buyer.  Asking  $275,000  with 
$75,000  down.  Box  5051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  ADVERTISING  PUBLICATION  in  llli- 
nois.  2  hours  north  of  St  Louis.  Approximately 
$240,000  gross.  (217)  224-6388. 


ATTENTION!!! 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

Editor  &  Publisher  extends 
to  YOU,  as  a  graduation  gift, 
one  free  insertion  in  the 
Positions  wanted  Section  of 
its  December  25, 1982  issue,  as 
an  added  bonus,  if  you  run 
your  ad  one  more  time  you 
will  only  be  charged  the  two 
time  rate  of  $2.50  per  line,  for 
the  second  ad.  if  you  run  your 
ad  two  more  times  you  will  be 
charged  the  three  time  rate 
of  $2.25  per  line,  for  the 
second  and  third  issues,  and, 
if  your  run  your  ad  three 
more  times  you  will  be 
charged  the  four  time  rate  of 
$2.00  per  line,  for  each  of  the 
last  three  issues. 

Whether  or  not  you  take 
advantage  of  the  multiple 
rate  discount,  your  ad  in  our 
Decern  ber  25, 1 982  issue  is  free 


—GUIDELINES— 

1.  Ads  must  not  exceed  7  lines 
(39  characters  per  line).  We  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  edit  copy  to 
fit  space  requirements. 

2.  Use  of  E&P  box  numbers  will 
not  be  accepted. 

3.  Journalism  school  and 
graduation  date  must  be  spe¬ 
cified  to  E&P  (but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  ad  copy). 

4.  All  ads  must  be  MAILED  to 
E&P  with  prepayment  en¬ 
closed  for  additional 
insertions.  No  telephone  calls, 
please. 

5.  Deadline:  December  8, 1982. 

Editor  &  Publisher  would  like  to 
welcome  you  Into  the  wonderful 
world  of  Journallsmi 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  adjudicated  weekly 
in  fast-growing  incorporated  city.  Annual  gross 
approaching  $200,000  in  rapid  climb. 
Excellent  potential  for  local  community  owners 
who  have  what  it  takes  to  expand  with  area.  Box 
4909.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots  " 
tommunities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  GROUP  in  Zone  9  grossing  $80,000. 
Excellent  potential  in  beautiful  area  for  mom 
and  pop  team.  Box  5036.  Editor  &  Publisher 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE  PROFITABLE  CAROLI¬ 
NAWEEKLY  AND  BUILDING,  $100,000  gross 
range.  $135,000,  good  terms.  Box  4902,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

10%  FINANCING 

Weekly  newspapers  in  Florida,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

$15to$850M 

One  third  cash,  balance  ten  years  to  qualified 
buyers. 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  BROKER 
SUITE  lOl-E,  300  W  FRANKLIN 
RICHMOND,  VA  23220 
(804)  643-7816 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SUCCESSFUL  (10  years)  publisher  would  like 
to  buy  your  weekly  newspaper  and  become 
active  publisher/owner  in  your  community. 
County  seat  preferred,  with  or  without  press. 
Have  adequate  down  payment  and  excellent 
credentials.  Please  reply  to  Box  4982,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

WANTED  TO  BUY-High  Saturation,  well- 
established  shopper  in  Ohio.  Please  send 
information  and  samples  to:  Box  5031,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


St,  NW.  Washington  DC  20005. 

NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthly  rodeo 
publication  with  a  1981  gross  of  $160,000. 
Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFITABLE  Northern  California  mom  and 
pop  weekly  in  mountain  hideaway  $77.0(X), 
terms.  Broker  (707)  983-6853. 

SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN  AWARD-WINNER 
SHOPPER.  Weekly  grossing  $165,000 ±. 
Priced  1.25  times  gross.  Central  plant  shares 
and  building  available.  Reply  Box  4969,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  &  Shopper.  Gross 
$380,000.  Terms.  Price  $300,000.  NATION¬ 
AL  MEDIA  EXCHANGE,  INC.  Faye  Ellingsworth 
&  Bill  KurU,  Park  Plaza  5.  Lebanon  MO  65536: 
(417)  532-3885  office  or  532-6913. 

SUNBELT  PLUM 

Metropolis  community  weekly.  Well 
established  in  prestige  market.  Exceptional 
growth  and  potential.  Profitable.  Price  one  mil¬ 
lion  with  one  half  down.  Send  inquiry  and  re¬ 
sources  disclosure  to  Box  5015,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


X-MAS  T-SHIRTS:  “Journalists  Do  It  Daily" 
(Black)  and  "PR  People  Do  It  For  Immediate 
Release  '  (Red)  in  sizes  S.  M.  L.  XL,  1(X)% 
cotton  at  $8  each,  including  postage.  Scholar¬ 
ship  fundraiser.  Send  check  with  style  and  size 
info  to:  Pacicfic  Coast  Press  Club.  Box  20261. 
Long  Beach  C A  90801.  Info:  (213)  594-6780. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SUCCESSFUL  $1.2  million  national  trade 
magazine  with  Annual  Trade  Show  is  for  sale, 
due  to  unfortunate  circumstances.  Great 
opportunity  in  growing  industry.  All  replies 
answered  promptly.  Asking  $990. (X)0.  Send  to 
I  Box  5009.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  professional  direct-mail 
publication  with  editions  in  Philadelphia. 
Washington  &  Baltimore.  Grossed  over 
$80,000  in  '81  and  $100,000  in  '82  with 
good  net.  Tremendous  potential  in  other  major 
cities.  Call  (301)  358-3434. 

PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica* 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500.(XX).  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR 
for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick.  950  Parkwood  Dr. 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — M  OO  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
3.  1  week  — $3.00  per  line. 

3.  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3.  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3.  per  issue  4  weeks — $2.(X)  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4  50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-S75  per  column  inch;  3  times-S70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 

Editor  &  Publishor 

575  Lexington  Av.  NY.  NY  1QQ22.  (212)  752-7050 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 


Classification. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ATTENKON  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a 
real  difference— better  retention  at  a  lower 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of  qual¬ 
ity  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Associates.  3864  Center  Rd,  #10C, 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services.  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  ESP  Classifieds 


ED  SAL2MAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales;  analysis, 
development  and  establishing  in-house  pro¬ 
grams.  Call  (703)  955-2638. 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to  survive 
through  the  90's  and  beyond.  From  carrier  to 
mail  with  expertise  in.  .  .Renewal  systems  in 
advance  carrier  and  mail  programs.  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations.  .  .Voluntary  paid  and 
other  conversion  programs. .  .Promotions,  sing¬ 
le  copy  sales.  MBO  and  financial  management. 
.  Personnel  development  and  specialized 
training.  .  .and  much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert.  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company 
must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate 
readership  research.  At  Consumer  Data  we 
believe  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm 
does  not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  clients  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  Image  from  their  advertising  base. 

Our  aim  is  to  become  a  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable 
research  can  be.  Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research.  Jack  Brodbeck.  at  (305)  655-0926. 
or  write  for  our  brochure. 

CONSUMER  DATA 

COMEAU  BUILDING 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM 
in  the  industry  for  your  telephone  marketing 
Don  White/Bob  Giambelluca.  (716)  688-4162 


E  &  P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s  classi- 
fieds  are  in  your  community. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

First  Amendment  matchbooks.  E.T.  Cassidy. 
PO  Box  969.  New  York  NY  10008. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 


To  help  US  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

VIDEOTEX/TELETEXT.  Experienced  producer 
of  editorial  and  graphic  products  for  phone  or 
cable  systems.  Available  for  consulting,  con¬ 
tract.  hire.  Box  5024.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


BROWN  CARAVEL  CAMERA,  horizontal  20  x 
24  good  condition,  priced  to  Sell;  Galax  Gazet¬ 
te,  PO  Box  68.  Galax  VA  24333,  Attn:  Don. 
(703)  236-5178. 


Chemco  Pager  camera  complete  with  film 
transport,  portable  darkroom  and  Log  E  pro¬ 
cessor,  model  LO-25.  All  equipment  in  perfect 
running  condition.  Price  is  $18, (XX)  as  is, 
where  is.  For  information,  call  Edward  R  Padilla 
(216)  623-6700,  The  Cleveland  Press,  901 
Lakeside  AV.  Cleveland  OH  44114. 

IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  box  holder.  However,  if  you  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  (xjmpanies),  seal  your  rep¬ 
ly  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  tl^ 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the 
reply  and  note  in  an  envelope  addres¬ 
sed  to  E&P  Cl2issifieds.  If  the  ^x 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your 
list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


"FOR  4-COLOR  Separation,  but  this  Berthod 
Hohlux  Selectron  Projector;  new  1977;  can  be 
seen  in  operation;  Richard  E  Vowles,  (717) 
846-7146,  York  PA." 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


AN  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  for  newspaper. 
Take  the  aggravation  out  of  Payroll .  Control  your 
Accounts  receivable.  A  newspaper  tested 
General  ledger.  Payroll  and  Accounts  Payable/ 
Receivable  system  designed  for  professionals 
by  professionals  for  professional  equipment.  It 
has  many  features  including  month-end  dis¬ 
counts  and  multiple  papers.  Contact  the  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Store.  621  tanning  Ln.  Rolla 
MO  6M01  for  details. 


BILLING  SOPTYVARE 

Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis. 
Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 
Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on¬ 
line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
office  by  totally  non<omputer  personnel.  Runs 
on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years"  of  detail.  Software  can 
be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher  Control  Sys¬ 
tems.  Steve  Kuckuk.  PO  Box  476.  Shawano  Wl 
54166;  (715)  526-6188. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Cutler  Hammer  truck  loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


FERAG  conveying  systems.  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions.  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  we  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

Signode  strapping  machines.  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

IPEC.  97  Marquardt  Dr.  Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  foldert.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KANSA  Didde-Glaser  newspaper  inserter.  3 
into  1.  model  DG320-4.  excellent  condition  on 
our  floor.  Price  17.500.  Call  Bill  Schneider  at 
(414)  784-0110. 


KANSA  4-STATION  Inserter  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately  with  significant 
cost  savings.  Reply  to  Box  5002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAILROOM  TRAYMATIC 
BUNDLE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
In  1976  the  Cleveland  Press  purchased  a  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  152  bucket  Traymatic  bundle 
Control  system.  This  system  is  designed  for 
complex  zoning  in  a  multi-press  operation.  It  is 
complete  with  EDS  electronic  control  with 
Digital  computer  CPUs.  In  perfect  running  con¬ 
dition.  Paid  over  $1,100,000  and  will  sell  for 
$125,000  as  is.  where  is.  For  detailed 
information  call  Edward  R  Padilla  ,  901  Lake¬ 
side  Ave.  Cleveland  OH  44114.  (216)  623- 
6700. 


We  move  machinery! 
EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserters  with  MS  heads. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handtiy  table. 

New  Sheridan  inserter  spare  parts. 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  systems  tor  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Custom  Bilt  quarter  folders  and  rotary  trim¬ 
mers. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

IDAB  440  (hunter  Stacker  with  programmable 
keyboard. 

IDAB  shrink  wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stacker  — 
factory  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  telescopic  loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps  and 
pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  MLN2A  tying  machines. 

Yale  and  C&D  pallet  Jacks. 

All  equipment  In  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Mechanical  installation 
service  also  provided.  We  will  purchase  mail- 
room  equipment  and  complete  mailrooms. 
Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St.  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


==  I 

EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES  i 


MAILROOM 


NEWSPAPER  STACKER-106  Countoveyor.  Se¬ 
rial  1020043.  good  running  condition,  best 
offer,  call  Doug.  New  Jersey.  (201 )  772-2121. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
2-Argent  Silver  Recovery  units-like  new,  $4(X) 
each. 

1-Tennant  pressroom  steel  brush  floor  cleaner, 
$300. 

1-  Kent  floor  scrubber  with  auto  pickup-1  year 
old,  $1250. 

1-  Wilshire  self  propelled  parking  lot  cleaner 
18HP,  $2500. 

(iimplete  power  center  tor  computer  room,  400 
amp,  240V  with  5  isolation  transformers.  New 
price  was  $25,000  and  will  sell  for  5,000  as  is, 
where  is. 

2- Ross  &  White  truck  washers  12  ft  high-paid 
$30,0(X)  new  price  $2500  as  is,  where  is. 
1-Gifford-Wood  newsprint  roll  conveyor-500  ft 
long,  2/15HP,  1-7V4HP  drive  with  auto  kick- 

I  er — $50(X)  as  is,  where  is. 

48-Wellington  newsprint  cards-new  wheels, 
$50  each. 

Call  Edward  Padilla,  The  Cleveland  Press, 
(213)  623-6700,  901  Ukeside  Av,  Cleveland 
OH  44114. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESEHING 


AM,  COMPUGRAPHIC  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  & 
Sell.  10%  commission.  Reconditioned  models 
available.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-C68600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  USERS 
COMPAX  IS  HERE 

Now  you  can  set  type  from  most  any 
microcomputer.  Driven  like  a  line  printer.  COM¬ 
PAX  will  work  with  with  the  Jr.  I.  II  or  IV.  Full 
time  automatic  hyphenation  too.  For  futher 
information  contact: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems 
Box  795-E 
Bedford  TX  76021 
(817)  540-2491 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM;  2  ECRM 
1800  ocr.  3  CG  VideoSetters.  2  DEC  PDP8e's 
with  numerous  peripherals;  best  offer.  Call  Lar¬ 
ry  Barr/Gloria  Pearsall.  Fort  Wayne  News- 
papers.(219)  461-8270. 


CG  TYPESETTERS.  Unisetter  HR.  $6950. 
Unisetter  LR.  $5450.  DEK.  $1750.  Trendset¬ 
ter  HR.  $9CiOO.  Unified  Composer.  $3250. 
MDT  350.  $3150.  FOR.  $1750.  WSI.  (216) 
729-2858. 


CG  TYPESETTERS.  Reconditioned.  Exec  II. 
$1750.  Comp  Jr..  $1950.  Comp  II.  $2100. 
Comp  IV  B  HR.  $5500.  CG  7200  Blue  $2450. 
Edit  7500.  $8000.  Edit  7700.  $9950.  WSI. 
(216)  729-2858. 


FOR  SALE-TWO  AUTOLOGIC  APS-4  50  PICA 
PHOTOTYPESETTERS.  Presently  in  produc¬ 
tion  use.  Available  first  quarter  1983. 

800  BPI  Magnetic  Tape  Reader 
Paper  Tape  Reader 
32K  Core  Memory 
Rigid  Disk  Drive 
Supplementary  2.8  Lens 
Forward  Leading  Only 

CONTACT:  Jack  Flood.  Production  Manager. 
Daily  Racing  Form.  Inc..  10  Lake  Dr.  High- 
tstown  NJ  08520.  Phone  (609)  448-9100. 


HARRIS  2200  VDT's.  Immediate  delivery. 
(201)  265-2448.  Call  between  12  and  6  PM. 


QUADRITEK  1200.  processor.  14  fonts, 
paper,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  with  no  down  payment.  (307) 
745-5165. 


2-Talstar.  G.  A.  1830  computers  with  4  CDC  20 
MB  drives.  2-600  LPM  Data  Product  Printers. 
20  disk  packs.  $5000.  Edward  R  Padilla.  The 
Cleveland  Press.  SiOl  Lakeside  Av.  Cleveland 
OH  44114.  (213)  623-6700. 


WANT  TO  SELL?  BUY? 

List  with  us!  10%  Commission 
•Save  Time  eFair  Price  •Protection 
•No  Headaches  aNo  Obligation 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


21 W  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS 

Harris  N 1200.  21 V*"  cutoff  by  40V4"  5  unite, 
collect/non-collect  folder.  2  MEG  pasters  and 
Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer  chills  (New  1981). 
Excellent  press  for  square  tab  and  HeatS^ 
circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New.  approximately 
1981).  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with  bay  win¬ 
dow.  4  Butler  pasters  (18(X)  FPM  data  mat 
controls).  Available  immediately  at  less  than 
half  new  price. 

irec.  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive.  Wheeling  IL 
60090.  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 


COMMUNITY  Oil  Bath  add-on  unit.  1969 

2  to  8  unit  VISA  with  JF15  folder,  mid  to  late 
70's  mfg 

Harris  Vl 5A  add-on  unite,  mid  to  late  70's  mfg 
1  to  3  unit  News  King  with  KJ4.  recorxlitioned 

3  to  5  unit  News  King  with  KJ6.  reconditioned 
3  to  5  unit  News  King  with  KJ8  and  upper 
former 

New  King  add-on  unite 

(Jffered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  unite  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  M2 15 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 


6-14  unite,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPE(1.  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive.  Wheeling  IL 
60090.  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766 


2-GOSS  2:1  Uniflow  folders.  22V«"  cutoff  for 
58"  paper  width.  Both  folders  are  regular 
delivery,  equipped  with  subway  to  drive  S'de. 
Skip  slitter  on  operating  side  of  each  lower 
former.  4-Mark  I  Units.  A-80.  with  Goss  auto¬ 
matic  pasters.  One  unit  has  reversible  2nd  imp. 
For  information  contact  Richard  Munson.  Pre¬ 
ssroom  Supt. .  State-Times  &  Advocate.  PO  Box 
5M.  Baton  Rouge  LA  70821  or  call  (504) 
383-1111. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CON¬ 
CLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 
Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
FYess.  174S"x24VS"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Starrds. 
Folder.  Sheeter.  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


2-900  Series  Goss  Suburban  Folders  with 
Drives. 

1-900  Series  Goss  Suburban  Add-on  Unit. 
1-Gregg  Imprinter. 

1 -National  Plate  Processor  Model  330. 
Preprint  Supplement  Printing.  Inc., 
Independence  MO;  (816)  257-4900. 


The  Cleveland  Press  ceased  operations  in  June 
1982.  It  has  for  sale  32  unite,  16  color  decks 
and8folders  of  23-9/16"  Hoe  color  convertible 
Presses.  These  presses  were  rebuilt  in  1960 
and  are  geared  for  52,500  PPH.  They  were 
converted  in  1981  to  new  Letterflex,  K4F 
shims  and  lockups.  The  web  numbers  are 
2976-2981. 

We  will  sell  the  entire  pressroom  for  a  dis¬ 
mantled,  skidded  and  delivered  price  for 
$1,800,000. 

We  will  also  sell  4  individual  8  unit.  4  deck.two 
folder  presses  for  a  dismantled,  skidded  and 
delivered  price  of  $500,000  per  8  unit  press. 
The  price  also  includes  spare  parts,  rollers,ect. 
For  detailed  information  Call  the  Cleveland 
Press  (2 16)  623-6700.  Edward  R  Padilla.  901 
Lakeside  Ave  .  Cleveland  OH  44114. 


EQUIPMENT  ti  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


KISS  SC,  8  unite,  1979. 

Community,  4  unite,  grease 
Community  add-on  unite,  1965-78. 

SC  folders,  also  upper  former 
Suburban  1500,  7  unite 
Urbanite,  6  unite,  1975. 

Urbanite,  4  unite,  3-color  unit. 

Urbanite  add-on  unite,  3-color  unit. 

Metro,  6  unite. 

HARRIS  VIS  A,  6  unite,  4  circumferential 
V15  A,  3  unite,  1975. 

V15  A  add-on  unite;  ductor,  continuous. 
V25,  4  unite,  1978. 

V25,  8  unite,  1977. 

Folders:  JFl,  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25. 

845,  4  unite,  1975. 

NEWS  KING,  6  unite,  1971. 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Indusbial  Ct,  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


Harris  V-15A.  add-on  unite,  1977. 

2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200  FPM. 
Cottrell  V-25,  Vk  and  Vi  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  unite,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  unite. 

Goss  Urbanite  Va  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  S-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series,  4  unite,  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  unite,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  V«",  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845  add-on  unite. 

Harris  845,  22V4,  8  unite,  1973. 

Hams  845,  6  unite,  22V4". 

Harris  V-25,  8  unite,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters.  1600  FPM.  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  unite. 

Fairchild  Color  King,  4  unite.  1969. 

Harris  V-25,  4  unite.  1978. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  Book  Former. 

1  Newsking  unK. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  unite 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parte. 

(213)  257-7557 


7  UNIT  Community.  2  folders.  1975, 

4  unit  Goss  Community  (pease) 

5  unit  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-IS,  4  and  5  unite 

Urbanite.  1980,  3  unite  plus  3-color  unit  plus 
folder  and  2  Butlers. 

Harris  845-4  unite.  1970 
Metro-6  unite,  6  Goss  RTP's 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WEB  LEADER  PRESS 

8  unite.  2  folders,  new  1978,  (Kiadra  color  unit 
1980.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell  com¬ 
ponents  separately.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Call  or  write  to  turnkey  installation  price.  Offset 
Web  Sales,  Inc,  PO  Box  211,  Marysville  WA 
98270;  (206)  653-2519. 


WEB  PRESS  INSTALLATION 
Over  20  years  experience.  Regional,  national 
and  international  references.  Installation  cost 
includes  plant  set  up  and  consultation.  Jim 
Estes.  Wesco  Graphics,  Inc.  (408)  4%-0666. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parte  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  unite  Econ-O-Web  press 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

8  unite  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Na|»  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printirw  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  20.  1982 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  ! 


PRESSES 


COMPUGRAPHIC  UNISETTER  HIGH  RANGE 

•  Reconditioned  at  Compugraphic  factoiy. 

•  Installed  by  your  Compugraphic  Service  Cen¬ 
ter. 

•  Full  operator  training  and  full  coverage  90- 
day  vrarranty. 

•  Immediate  delivery-freight  prepaid. 

Only  J10,4M.00 
Call  toll  free  (8tX))  255-6746 
(in  Kansas  (913)  492-9050,  collect) 
Inland  Printing  Equipment.  Inc. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive 
PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 


MERGANTHALER  202  Linotron,  (4  years  old). 
$24,000 
(415)  873-2640 


MERGANTHALER  MVP  Keyboard,  with  Dual 
Floppy  Disks.  Tape  Punch,  and  8K  Memory,  (4 
years  old).  $9500.  (415)  873-2640. 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon 
former.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  Vz-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss.  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


PRESS  REMOVAL  AND  INSTALLATION 
Service  work  done  on 
Single  width  web  offset  presses 
National  Newspaper  Machinery.  Inc 
John  Dean,  (816)  796-9M0 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


GOSS  MARK  I  8.  22^4"  cutoff.  82"  wide. 
Available  November.  1982. 

Goss  Mark  I.  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Vx  A  80.  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82. 6  color  humps  A  80  and  82. 
4  2:1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16,  2 
2:1  folders  regular  22  Vx,  6  (x^  auto-pasters. 
20  Wood  reel  stands.  2  balloon  former 
assemblies.  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  partsavailable.  Reverse  gear¬ 
ing  assemblies  available.  22  J/x  8  23  9/16 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  AN  I LOX 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 
HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE 

Please  call  Mr  Headliner.  Printing  Press  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc,  E  34th  St.  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 


LEHERFLEX  PLATEROOM  DEPARTMENT 
In  1981  the  Cleveland  Press  purchased  2  let- 
terflex  PR  120  platemakers.  2  K&F  punch  bend 
and  trim  semi-automatic  machines,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  manual  backup  punch  bend  and  trim  with 
100  foot  Hall  Plate  conveyor  2  pressroom. 
This  entire  plateroom  system  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  IS  for  sale  at  a  tremendous  savings. 
For  information  call  or  write  Edward  R  Padilla. 
The  Cleveland  Press,  901  Lakeside  Av.  Cleve¬ 
land  OH  44114  (216)  623-6700. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  your  old  press  units  and  folders  for 
scrap  value  or  less.  We  will  dismantle  and  re¬ 
move  them.  Moore,  RT.  15.  Box  400,  Tyler  TX 
75707. 


LATE  STYLE 

COHRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  (PhD  required  for  te¬ 
nure  track)  to  teach  communications  theory, 
broadcasting,  and  history  or  law;  to  develop 
broadcast  side  of  communications  program, 
beginning  August  '83.  Send  full  credentials  to 
Catherine  Mitchell.  Communication  Programs 
Director.  Department  of  Literature.  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Ashvitle,  Box  8467,  Ashvil- 
le,  NC  28814,  by  December  1,  '82.  Equal 
opportunity. 


TEACHER  OF  FICTION  writing  and  journalism, 
director  of  undergraduate  journalism  program. 
Tenure  track  appointment,  rank  and  salary 
negotiable.  Advanced  degree  not  necessary, 
record  as  fiction  writer  essential, 
administrative  experience  helpful.  Send  vita 
and  letter  of  interest  to  Robert  A  Donovan,  % 
Office  of  Personnel,  SUNY,  Albany  NY  12222. 
Deadline,  February  1,  1983. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  Department 
of  Advertising/Public  Relations  is  seekinga  per¬ 
son  to  teach  and  do  research  in  the  area  of 
advertising  beginning  in  August,  1983. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  introductory 
and  advanced  courses  in  mass  communication 
and  advertising  and  assuming  departmental 
responsibilities  Such  as  research  and  sen/ice. 
Salary  and  rank  are  dependent  upon  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience. 

Candidates  must  possess  an  earned  doctorate 
(ABD  will  be  considered),  professional 
experience  within  the  communication  industry 
and  demonstrate  the  potential  for  scholarly 
research. 

Contact:  Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Advertising/Public  Relations.  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  The  University  of  Alabama,  303 
Carmichael  Hall,  University,  AL  35486.  An 
equal  opportunityaffirmative  action  employer. 


Department  of  Journalism 
and  Graphic  Arts 
East  Texas  State  University 
Commerce,  Texas 

Department  head  —  tenure-track 
position.  Professor  of  journalism.  Sal¬ 
ary  competitive.  Doctorate  preferred. 
Educational  and  media  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Beginning  summer  or  fall. 
1983.  Department  administration  and 
two-course  teaching  load.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Send  resume,  letter  of 
application  and  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Dr.  Charles  Elliott.  Chairman. 
Journalism  Search  Committee. 
Depaiiment  of  Journalism  and  Graphic 
Alts.  East  Texas  State  University.  Com¬ 
merce,  Texas  75428.  (214)  886-5310. 
Applications  deadline:  January  31. 
1983. _ 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Missouri-Columbia  is  seeking  a  tenure- 
track  assistant  or  associate  professor  in  its 
magazine  sequence  to  teach  magazine  writing, 
magazine  editing  and  related  courses.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  quality  magazine  experience 
in  those  areas  and  an  advanced  degree.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  education. 
Application,  including  resume,  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  editingand  list  of  references,  should  be 
sent  to  John  Ullmann,  Chairman  of  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  FXJ  Box  838,  Columbia  MO  65205, 
no  later  than  December  31.  1982.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI  Department  of 
English  and  Comparative  Literature  (Writing 
Certificate  Program)  has  an  opening  in  Fall 
1983  for  a  tenure-track  assistant  professor  to 
teach  journalism.  Candidates  must  have  pro- 
I  fessional  experience  (print  media)  and  poten- 
1  tial  for  scholarly  research;  PhD  preferred.  Per- 
i  son  would  teach  a  variety  of  undergraduate  or. 

I  possibly,  graduate  courses.  Send  resume,  three 
I  letters  of  recommendation,  and  examples  of 
professional  journalistic  writing  to  Robert  D. 
Arner,  Head.  Department  of  English  and  Com¬ 
parative  Literature.  University  of  Cincinnati, 
ML  069.  Cincinnati  OH  4522 1 .  The  University 
of  Cincinnati  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  PUBLISHER 

7500  paid  circulation.  Midwest,  county  seat 
weekly  seeks  publisher.  Send  resumes  to  Box 
I  5028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER- 
FINANCIAL  REPORTING 

Current  opening  for  professional  accounting 
manager  to  head  budget  preparation,  financial 
reporting,  preparation  of  financial  statements, 
budget  variance,  general  accounting,  payroll 
and  special  projects. 

Qualifications  include  degree  (CPA  preferred) 
and  supenrisory  experience.  Significant  accom¬ 
plishments,  particularly  in  conversion  to  auto¬ 
mated  accounting  systems,  is  strongly  pre¬ 
ferred.  We  are  a  prestigious  Midwest  morning 
publication.  Starting  salary  $35-40K. 
Deadline  for  application  is  December  4.  1982. 
Apply  in  confidence  to  Box  5030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Southern  California, 
immediate  opening,  full-charge  bookkeeper 
with  experience  as  office  manager  and  com¬ 
puter-operated  department.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5026,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CREDIT  MANAGER  for  large  daily  newspaper 
Zone  5.  Candidates  must  possess  a  business 
degree  in  addition  to  a  minimum  of  five  years 
previous  credit  experience.  Please  respond 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

West  Ck>ast  communications  company  solicits 
resumes  for  the  (Xtsition  of  controller.  Involves 
cash  management,  analysis,  projections, 
knowledge  of  the  business,  familiarity  with 
bookkeeping  an  accounting  principles.  Please 
tell  us  whatever  you  think  we  need  to  know 
about  you.  Box  5038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  a  21.000  Mid-West 
evening.  Need  strong  daily  news  and  sales 
background.  Prefer  someone  who  also  has  had 
weekly  experience.  Must  want  the  newspaper  to 
be  an  excellent  product  and  Number  One  in 
advertising  and  circulation  sales,  community 
minded.  Send  resume  to  Box  4998,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-general  manager  tor  unopposed 
daily.  Zone  3.  Experienced  publisher  buying 
another  paper.  Opens  December.  Must  have  all 
around  newspaper  experience  without  alcohol, 
credit  or  family  problems.  References  required 
but  none  checked  without  your  permission. 
Fine  town,  good  opportunity.  $40,000  to  start. 
405-341-2289  between  8-9  AM  and  7-9  PM 
CST. 


MANAGER-OPERATOR  to  take  over  Weeklies. 
Should  be  two  person  family-able  to  type,  con¬ 
trol  sales  and  write  soft  news.  Small  deposit- 
Owner  wants  15  percent  gross.  Rental  housing 
available-Write  Box  5049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAINING/DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

Unusual  opportunity  for  experienced  trainer  to 
join  a  proactive  corporation  in  a  key 
developmental  role.  As  part  of  our  human  re¬ 
sources  staff,  the  candidate  chosen  will 
developand  conduct  manager  trainingand  help 
assess  potential  for  future  leadership  for  our 
newspaper,  radio  stations  and  shoppers.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  person  in  this  role  will  senre  as  a 
resource  for  all  internal  and  external  training 
and  developmental  needs. 

Qualifications  include  eight  years  applicable 
training  experience  including  time  as  a  super¬ 
visor.  Knowledge  of  and  skills  in  group  dyna¬ 
mics,  experiential  learning,  management  tech¬ 
niques,  verbal  and  written  communications 
and  a  college  degree  in  a  related  field  required. 
In  return  for  your  expertise,  we  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefit  plansand  an  opportunity 
to  grow  with  a  forward-thinking  corporation. 
To  apply,  send  resume  and  cover  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  qualifications  in  complete  confidence  to: 
Sid  Scott,  Corporate  Director  of  Human  Re¬ 
sources.  Woodward  Communications,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  688,  Dubuque  lA  52001. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING 


ARE  YOU  AGGRESSIVE,  growth-oriented  and  $ 
motivated?  I  place  people  in  the  shopper 
industry.  Please  call  or  send  resume  to:  Dennis 
Fearing.  Multi-Media  Enterprises.  18533  Bur¬ 
bank,  Ste  144,TarzanaCA91356;(213)344- 
7177. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR: 

Needed  for  weekly  approximately  40,000 
circulation  publication  in  Northwest  Ohio 
region  and  Northeast  Indiana  area.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ambition.  Box 
4999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  21.000- 
circulation  daily.  Person  needs  experience  in 
classified  sales  and  promotion.  Must  be  able  to 
motivate  and  direct  staff  of  5.  VDT  system. 
Resume  to  John  Buchner.  Albany  Democrat- 
Herald,  PO  Box  130,  Albany  OR  97321. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We  are  Western  New  York's  leading  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  the  21st  largest  daily  in  the 
nation  and  one  of  the  fastest  growing  Sunday 
papers  in  the  United  States.  We  are  seeking  a 
proven  professional  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  directing  our  retail  and  general 
departments.  We  are  number  one  in  the  big 
renaissance  Buffalo  market  and  need  an 
experienced  leader  to  motivate  a  dedicated 
sales  force.  Must  be  strong  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  problem  solving,  training  and  heavily 
people  oriented.  Youwill  bejoiningadedicated 
team  of  professionals  at  one  of  the  nation's  fine 
newspapers.  Excellent  pay.  benefit  plan,  MBO 
incentives,  and  working  conditions.  Western 
New  York  is  a  desirable  place  to  live  with  sur¬ 
prising  economic  and  cultural  advantages.  All 
replies  treated  as  confidential.  Send  resume  to 
Clyde  Pinson,  Advertising  Director,  Buffalo 
News.  Box  ICX).  One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo  NY 
14240, 


EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL  wanted  for 
challenging  management  position  at  a  Califor¬ 
nia,  major  group  newspaper.  Extremely  com¬ 
petitive  market  demands  creativity,  salestrain¬ 
ing  experience,  commitment,  goal-orientation. 
Responsible  for  1  daily  and  3  weekly  publica¬ 
tions.  Position  offers  good  salary,  incentive 
bonus  and  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  people-oriented  manager 
with  a  superior  track  record  in  training  and 
motivation.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salan  history 
in  confidence  to  Publisher,  The  Daily  Progress. 
PO  Box  1287,  Charlottesville  VA  22902. 


A  CLASSIFIED  department  that  has  "just 
grown"  is  looking  for  a  professional  classified 
manager  to  give  it  direction  and  growth.  This  is 
an  ideal  situation  for  that  experienced  sales¬ 
man  who  is  looking  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
over  a  classified  department  and  build  it  into  an 
aggressive  sales-oriented  organization. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hard  work  and  a  chance 
to  grow  with  a  young  company,  call  Frank  Walt¬ 
ers.  the  Morning  Sun,  Mt  Pleasant  Ml.  Call 
collect  (517)  772-2971;  nights,  (517)  772- 
3642. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  SOUTHWEST  group  seeks 
well  rounded  Advertising/Marketing  Director  for 
Community  newspapers.  Trade  Journals,  and 
Livestock  Publications.  Send  Resume  and  Sal- 
aryhistorytoMr.  Rick,  PO  Box  340195,  Dallas. 
TX  75234. 


ADVERTISING  manager  tor  South  Dakota 
13,000  circulation  daily  with  6000  TMC 
publication.  Must  have  managerial  experience 
and  ability  to  train  and  motivate  staff.  Group 
newspaper  with  excellent  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  We  promoted  three  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  past  five  years.  Call:  Jerry  Pufjen- 
ter,  Mitchell  Daily  Republic,  (605)  996-5514. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Wanted  for  12,000  daily.  Good  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  great  place  to  live.  Send 
resume  to  John  Hendrix,  Advertising  Director, 
Hobbs  News-Sun,  PO  Box  860,  Hobbs  NM 
88240. 


CAMPUS  DAILY  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

New  position  to  direct  operations  of  student 
advertising  staff  at  90  year  old  independent 
campus  newspaper  serving  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  campus.  Ideal  candidate  will  demonstrate 
an  ability  to  motivate,  tram,  and  develop  a  stu¬ 
dent  staff  of  10  to  15.  At  least  2  years 
experience  in  commercial  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  ideal,  and  advertising  experience  in  campus 
newspaper  desired.  Applicant  should  possess 
ABJ  degree  in  Advertising  or  Newspapers,  or 
other  related  education.  All  applicants  must 
submit  a  resume  with  cover  letter  relating 
interest  in  position,  as  well  as  details  on  current 
situation.  Letters  of  recommendation  may  be 
included  if  pertinent  to  position.  Compensation 
will  include  base  salary,  MBO  bonus  program, 
and  insurance  benefits.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  other  materials  to  General  Manager. 
The  Red  and  Black  Publishing  Company,  123 
North  Jackson  St.  Athens  GA  30601.  Deadline 
for  all  applications  is  Monday,  November  29. 


1982. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  20,  1982 


HELP  WANTED 
ARTIGRAPHICS 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR 
70,000  daily,  graphics-oriented,  looking  for 
artist/illustrator.  Must  be  able  to  do  serious 
illustrations  as  well  as  cartoons,  mechanicals, 
maps.  Need  good  knowledge  of  color,  color 
techniques.  Zone  4.  Write  Box  5044,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  small  daily- 
Sunday-TMC  operation  Southern  Zone  2.  Must 
be  experienced.  We  need  circulation  and  are 
willing  to  pay  exciting  incentives  to  the  man 
who  can  get  it.  Write  Box  5056,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  (Assistant) 
Challenging  career  opportunity  with  growing 
340,000  free  circulation  penny  saver/shopping 
news  publisher.  Long  Island  NY.  We  are  looking 
for  a  bright  self-starter  to  help  run  the 
department,  train  and  motivate  our  staff  of 
part-time  supervisors.  If  you  are  ambitious, 
have  excellent  communication  skills  and  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  yourself ,  call 
Mr  Feber  (516)  333-5200  or  write  Saturation 
Home  Delivery,  26  Jericho  Turnpike,  Jericho  ! 
NY  11753.  I 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  to  manage 
department  for  6-day  daily,  under  lOM,  with  j 
large  shopper.  Carrier  delivered  and  mailed. 
Send  application  with  earnings  requirements. 
Box  5()64,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  8  daily  to 
oversee  staff  of  16  on  6-day  afternoon  paper. 
Should  be  familiar  with  electronic  systems, 
proficient  in  editing  and  layout,  unafraid  of 
work.  Some  newsroom  management 
experience  required.  Write  Box  5029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  growing,  innovative  40,0<X)-circulation  daily 
in  suburbs  of  Washington  DC,  needs  an 
experienced  managing  editor  who  shares  com¬ 
mitment  to  community  journalism.  Must  have 
several  years  as  city  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor  or  managing  editor  on  daily.  Must  be 
skilled  in  newsroom  management,  working  with 
youthful  staff,  aggressive  reporting  and 
graphics  (including  color).  VDT  experience 
helpful. 

Comprehensive  benefits  package  includes 
company  paid  medical  and  life  insurance,  prof¬ 
it  sharing  and  pension  plans,  tuition 
assistance.  Send  resume  to  Robert  S  Horowitz. 
Montgomery  Journal.  5721  Randolph  Road. 
Rockville  MD  20852. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing 
Limited,  ^x  3658-J.  Lacey  WA  98503. 

REPORTER-minimum  2  years  experience  on 
daily  newspapers  doing  hard  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Wanted  for  hard-nosed  and  progressive 
wire  service  bureau  in  Zone  2.  Replies  to  Box 
4908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  WESTERN  daily  wih  expansion  plan 
seeking  a  "take  charge"  Circulation  Manager 
strong  in  promotion.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST-We  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  person  with  computer  science  degree  and 
three  to  five  years  experience  on  the  job  with 
proven  interdepartmental  communications 
skills.  Prefer  person  with  active  working  back¬ 
ground  in  all  areasof  data  processingand  speci¬ 
fically,  familiar  with  DEC)  operating  systems, 
such  as  RSXll-M,  running  on  DEC  1170s. 
Experience  in  development  of  general  on-line 
business  applications  in  Cobol  utilizing  VTIOO 
terminals  would  be  helpful  as  well  as 
experience  in  newspaper  typesetting  applica¬ 
tions.  UNIX  operating  systems  and  "C"  lan¬ 
guage.  All  inquiries  confidential.  Please  send 
current  resume  and  salary  history  to  Personnel, 
Evening  Post  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
758,  Charleston  SC  29402. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  od,  do  Editor  &  Publisher, 
S75  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  1(X)22. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  rxenber  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  Include 
only  material  which  con  be  forwarded  in 
o  Iwge  monillo  envelope.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


AGGRESSIVE  10,000  circulation  morning 
newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands  needs  a  sharp 
copy  editor.  1-2  years  experience  essential. 
Need  person  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
has  ability  to  work  with  young,  developing  staff. 
Good  opportunity  with  nation's  leading  news¬ 
paper  ^oup.  Send  resumes  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Daily  News.  PO  Box  1510.  St  Thomas 
VI  00801.  Include  references. 

AGGRESSIVE  DAILY  in  Deep  South  seeks 
REPORTERS  AND  COPY  DESK  WORKER.  We 
offer  good  pay.  working  conditions  and  an 
award-winning  environment  to  the  experienced 
professionals  to  join  our  staff.  Two  years 
experience  minimum.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
City  Editor,  The  Meridian  Star,  Box  1591  Meri¬ 
dian  MS  39301. 

COPY/NEWS  EDITOR — Western  Pennsylvania 
AM  seeks  desk  person  with  layout  skill  and  wire 
experience.  Will  package  sports  and  other 
pages  as  part  of  two-person  desk.  Submit 
resume  and  tearsheets  of  best  work  to  Paul 
Reichart,  Managing  Editor,  The  Bradford  Era. 
Box  365  Bradford  PA  16701. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Top  skill  copy  editor  with  minimum  6  years 
metro  experience.  VDT  mandatory.  Write  to 
George  Dissinger,  The  Tribune.  PO  Box  191. 
San  Diego  CA  921 12. 

COPYDESK;  25,000  circulation  Sunday 
through  Friday  PM  needs  a  well-rounded  desk 
person  capable  of  taking  charge  of  layout  sever¬ 
al  mornings  a  week.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  sample  layouts  tO:  Sandra  R.  Stump,  Desk 
Chief,  Delaware  State  News.  PO  Box  737  Dover 
DE  19901. 


FEATURES  EDITOR-Prestige  Midwestern 
morning  daily  in  excellent  community  setting 
seeks  a  top-notch  editor  to  head  its  Feature 
Department.  This  13-membef  staff  is  respons¬ 
ible  for  a  variety  of  lifestyles  and  entertainment 
sections.  We  seek  an  individual  with  sub¬ 
stantial  experience  in  editorial  management 
and  a  background  in  the  lifestyles/ 
entertainment  area.  Creativity,  planning  abil¬ 
ity.  polished  editing  talent  and  people  skills  are 
paramount.  Send  resume,  with  refererKes  to 
Box  5040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IF  YOU  HAVE  several  years  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  experience,  with  a  solid  sales  back¬ 
ground.  the  ability  to  interpret  financial  state¬ 
ments.  prepare  operating  budgets,  increase 
circulation  and  produce  a  good  news  product, 
we  would  like  to  talk  with  you.  (Xir  newspaper  is 
a  Southern  14.0(X)  circulation  daily,  serving  a 
raowing  industrial  and  farming  area.  We'd  pre¬ 
fer  a  general  manager  with  Southern  back¬ 
ground  and  an  interest  m  becoming  part  of  a 
group  newspaper.  All  applications  will  be  hand¬ 
led  confidentially.  Please  send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  5043.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

INTERNATIONAL  RADIO  LISTENER  maga- 
zine-This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  creative  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  Voice  of  America  (the  United  States 
Government's  broadcast  arm)  is  going  to  start  a 
monthly  listener  magazine  for  its  worldwide 
audience.  This  is  a  publication  that  will  begin 
small  (100-200  thousand  copies  in  English) 
and  grow  fast  (we  broadcast  in  42  languages  to 
107  million  listeners).  The  editor  chosen  must 
have  had  frontline  editorial  responsibility  and 
know  magazine  formats  well.  The  position  is 
backed  by  one  editorial  assistant,  so  the  editor 
must  also  be  a  first-rate  writer.  He/she  must 
have  an  abiding  enthusiasm  for  international 
political,  economic  and  cultural  topics  and  be 
thorou^ly  familiar  with  United  States  foreign 
policy.  The  editorwilldevelop  the  style,  content 
and  tone  of  the  magazine  and  be  responsible  for 
obtaining  the  art.  authors,  et  cetera,  to  go  into 
It.  Not  for  the  fainthearted,  a  perfect  post  tor 
solid  talent  ready  to  take  on  a  tough  challenge 
and  accomplish  something  that  matters.  Pays 
$34,930.  Please  send  detailed  resume  and 
samples  to:  USIA.  Voice  of  America.  Attention 
Carol  Cooper.  Room  1341.  330  Independence 
Avenue  S.W..  Washington  DC  20547  by 
December  2.  1982.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

LARGE  PRESTIGIOUS  Midwest  AM  seeks  qual- 
ity  desk  people.  Layout  and  or  copy  reading 
openings  are  anticipated  early  in  1983  on 

feneraT  news,  features  and  sports  desks, 
xperience  essential.  Send  work  examples, 
resume  information  to  Box  5053.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLICE-COURT  REPORTER 
Central  Florida  daily  in  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  seeks  aggressive  individual  to  meet  rigorous 
demands  of  high  volume  police-court  beat. 
Candidate  will  have  minimum  two  years  daily 
experience  and  uses  VDT.  Write  Box  4039.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
For  weekly  newsletter.  A  German  language  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  ability  to  write  clearly,  concisely 
and  to  deadline  in  English  are  helpful.  NewYork 
City  location .  Serxf  cl  ippings  and  resume  to  Box 
5023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  good  reporter- 
photographer  ready  to  cover  city  beat,  some 
sports  on  12.(X)0  morning  daily  determined  to 
be  the  best  in  Arkansas.  Must  handle  words, 
camera  well.  Join  a  good  staff,  have  the  chance 
to  go  up.  Contact  Jim  Fall,  PO  Oawer  912.  El 
Dorado  AR  71730.  (501)  862-6610. 

EDITOR 

Dartmouth  College  Alumni 
Magazine 

Bachelor  s  degree  with  at  least  6  years 
editorial  experience  with  publications, 
including  general  editing  and  writing, 
design,  assignment  of  news  atHf  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  production,  and  some 
managerial  responsibilities:  or  equiv¬ 
alent  education  and  or  experience 
Some  knowledge  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  helpful  Principal  responsibilities 
include  reporting  and  interpreting 
news  at  Dartmouth  College.  Tuck. 
Thayer  and  Medical  Schools  with 
general  guidance  and  direction  from 
the  Director  of  College  Com¬ 
munications.  Oversees  all  editorial  and 
business  aspects  of  the  magazine:  su¬ 
pervises  office  staff  which  includes  an 
associate  editor,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  staff  writers: 
develops  articles  about  educational 
trends,  campus  events,  academic 
research,  the  arts  and  student  and 
community  activities:  plans  each  issue 
(9  per  year):  determines  emphasis, 
tone,  length  and  organization  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  establishes  and  maintains 
standards  for  editorial  style 
Submit  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments.  before  December  6.  1982.  to 
Manager  of  Employment.  Office  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Adminstration.  Clement  Hall. 
Dartmouth  College.  Hanover  NH 
03755 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
_ Action  Employer  M/F _ 

PUBLISHER 

Growing  group  of  newspapers  and  shoppers  in 
Zone  1  seeks  a  publisher  for  four  newspapers 
:  and  four  shoppers  in  the  group.  Experience  in 
team  management  required.  Ability  to  manage 
sales  organization  and  communih,  newspapers 
'  that  are  responsive  and  responsible  Excellent 
benefits,  compensation,  and  opportunity  for 

f’owth.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  5046. 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

ATEX  SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN-Growing  news¬ 
paper  on  West  (toast  of  Florida  seeks  Systems 
Technician  experienced  with  ATEX  equipment. 
Associate  Degree  in  electronics  or  equivalent 
two  years  experience  working  on  digital  com¬ 
puters  and  associated  peripherals.  Completed 
training  on  DEC  PDPll,  including  intensive 
unibus  theory,  familiarity  with  magnetic  tape 
drives,  and  moving  head  disk  drives.  Ability  to 
use  maintenance  manuals,  block  diagrams, 
engineering  drawings,  and  diagnostics  to 
analyze,  isolate,  and  repair  problems.  Good 
communication  skills  a  plus.  Reply  with 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5063, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  looking  for  crackerjack 
copy  editor.  Slot  experience  a  plus.  First  time 
applicants  only,  please.  Try  out  mandatory. 
Send  resume  with  three  references  to  B  Clair 
Cobb.  News  Editor,  Arizona  Republic,  Box 
1950,  Phoenix  AZ  85001. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
70,000  daily  in  rapid  growing  area,  aggressive 
metro  desk  looking  for  assistant  metro  editor  to 
help  supervise  staff  of  18  reporters.  Assistant 
metro  editor  makes  story  assignments  as  well  as 
edits  copy.  2-5  years  experience  preferred. 
Zone  4.  Write  Box  5045.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Highlights  for  children  seeks  experienced  copy 
editor.  Knowledge  of  children  essential.  Quiet 
rural  area  in  northern  Poconos.  Resume  to  Kent 
Brown.  Highlights  For  Children,  803  Church 
Street,  Honesdale  PA  18431. 

CAPITAL  REPORTERS.  Zone  5.  Must  be 
experienced.  Send  resume,  clips  and  include 
salary  requirements  with  first  letter  to:  News 
Associates.  Box  11043.  St  Louis  MO  63135. 

EDITOR  for  weekly  community  newspaper  on 
the  border  between  Zones  2  and  3.  Circulation 
in  excess  of  100.000  with  an  average  of  56 
pages.  Responsibility  will  be  for  all  aspects  of 
designing,  managing  and  producing  a  paper. 
Salary  open.  Reply  to  Box  4996.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

j  Large  Zone  4  daily  newspaper  seeks  skilled 
I  artist  with  experience  in  news-illustration.  car¬ 
toons.  maps,  charts,  paste-up  and  have  strong 
I  communication  skills.  Mustteable  to  work  fast 
and  accurate.  Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

!  Graphics  Department.  The  Fort  Lauderdale 
I  News, Sun  Sentinel.  PO  Box  14430,  Fort 
Lauderdale  FL  33302. 

EDITORIAL  MANAGER-Leading  Zone  2  sub- 
urban  newspaper  group.  Must  be  skilled  in 
newspaper  management,  personnel  and  train¬ 
ing.  A  challenging  job  with  growth  potential  for 
the  right  person.  Send  replies  to  Box  5047, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Major  new  national  publication  designed  to  serve 
special-interest  market  of  12  million  (currently 
the  only  publication  edited  for  this  market  seg¬ 
ment),  needs  experienced  professional  who 
knows  how  to  produce  a  quality  product  — 
writing,  art,  production  graphics  and  cost  man¬ 
agement.  Must  be  interested  in  people  stories, 
freelance,  first  person  articles,  service  features  in 
many  fields.  This  is  an  assignment  for  a  humanist. 
Work  with  established  publishing  pro.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  investment  —  part  ownership  position  for 
the  right  person.  Publication  is  backed  by  a 
national  non-profit  organization.  Magazine  is  a 
profit  builder. 

Send  current  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
whether  or  not  you  wish  investment  opportunity 
now  or  later. 

Box  5059 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  12,000  PM  in  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois.  Minimum  two  years  desk  experience  on 
daily  newspaper.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
must  be  strong  on  editing,  page  layout,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  be  skilled  at  working  with 
reporters  to  generate  news.  Strong  emphasis  on 
local  coverage  area.  Reporting  background  and 
community-mindedness  are  a  must  for  this 
number  2  position.  Please  send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  and  salary  history  to  Lenny  Ingrassia. 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph.  113-15  Peoria  Ave, 
Dixon  IL  61021. 

THE  DAILY  JOURNAL,  English-language  daily 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  is  seeking  candidates 
for  three  immediate  openings: 

—Copyeditor  with  sole  responsibility  for  laying 
out  international  business  and  national  news 
pages.  Copyediting  experience  required.  VDT 
experience  and  Spanish  helpful. 

—Reporter  for  international  affairs  beat.  Broad 
background  helpful  in  covering  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try,  embassies.  Fluent  Spanish  a  must. 

— ^pyeditor  to  take  charge  of  laying  out  life¬ 
style  section  (communities,  lifestyles,  art. 

NEW  STATEWIDE  NEWSPAPER  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  seeks  experienced  reporter  and  reporter/ 
editor.  Writing  skills  and  political  knowledge 
required.  Health  plan,  vacation.  Resume,  writ¬ 
ing  samples,  references  to  Steve  Schewel, 
North  Carolina  Independent.  Box  2690 
Durham.  NC  27705. 

strong  in  organization  and  design.  Spanish 
helpful. 

Also  accepting  applications  for  future  openings 
as  we  begin  planning  our  annual  recruiting  trip 
to  the  United  States.  Particularly  interested  in 
reporters  with  fluent  Spanish,  copyeditors  with 
layout  experience,  and  candidates  for  sports 

NUOAZmi  UMIOM 

I(X>.000-PIUS  o.m.  (Mks  editor  for  Tuesday 
mogozine  goinB  Sunday.  Mud  be  immwulive, 
strong  on  content,  posseu  flair  for  design 
and  sliiR  in  edMing.  Manoge  staff  of  foiw, 
wocfc  with  staff  artists  and  photographers, 
dwjl  with  heetoncers.  Successful  track  record 
in  similar  job  a  definite  phis.  Present  edhor 
retiring  in  February.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Franki* 
NtcCmrty,  iMtiogltig  editor,  Albit- 
geetnee  Joiimel,  ff.O.  Drawer  J, 
fUke^eit^ee,  N.RR.  t7103 

might  also  bie  opening  up.  We  are  a  7-day-a- 
week  tabloid  with  our  own  modern  plant.  Send 
letter,  resume,  clips  to  Sally  Weeks,  Managing 
Editor,  c/o  Jet  Cargo,  The  Daily  Journal  (M — 7) 
PO  Box  520010,  Miami  FL  33152.  Phone 
562—6981. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  with  strong  background  in 
local  sports,  photography  and  special  feature 
writing.  Your  background  must  include  layout 
experience.  Familiarity  with  West  preferred.  We 
seek  only  applicants  that  can  and  will  work  hard 
to  help  us  maintain  the  high  quality  our  readers 
demand.  Quality  living  in  a  small  community 
with  plenty  of  outdoor  activities  available.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Krumm,  The  Platte  (^unty  Record 
Times,  Box  969,  Wheatland  WY  82201. 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

Is  seeking  a  copy  editor  with  three  plus  years 
experience,  the  ability  to  write  headlines  quick¬ 
ly  and  brightly,  spot  weaknesses  in  copy  and 

REPORTER/EDITOR  for  two  weekly  Eastern 
North  Carolina  newspapers.  Long  hours,  short 
pay.  lots  of  job  satisfaction  for  ri^t  individual. 
Editing  experience  a  must.  Contact  Barry  Mer¬ 
rill  (919)  242-6301  person-to-person  collect. 

edit  meticulously.  R^orting  and  layout 
experience  a  plus.  VDT  skills  essential.  If 
interested,  write  Luisita  Lopez.  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  PO  Box  32188,  Charlotte  NC 
28232.  Include  resume,  several  clips,  three 
references  and  salary  requirements.  No  phone 
calls.  EOE. 

SALES 

SALES 

REBIONAL 
SALES  MANAGER 


The  General  Printing  Ink  Division  of  Sun  Chemical 
Corporation,  a  Fortune  500  company,  is  a  leader  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry  with  a  proven  growth  record.  The 
exceptional  growth  and  sales  performance  of  our  news 
ink  division  has  created  a  Regional  Sales  Manager 
position  for  the  southeast  to  be  based  in  the  Atlanta 
area.  In  addition  to  complete  sales  responsibility  for  the 
Atlanta  region,  this  person  will  be  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  4  sales  personnel.  This  position  requires 
up  to  40%  travel.  Successful  candidate  should  have 
previous  sales  experience  and  direct  knowledge  of 
newspaper  production  and  the  industry  in  general. 
Bachelor's  degree  a  plus. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Please  send  your  resume  including  salary  requirements 
and  history  to: 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

Carlstadt  Graphic  Arts  Laboratories 

General  Printing  Ink  Division 
631  Central  Avenue 
Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WASHINGTON  DC — States  News  Service,  now 
a  joint  venture  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company 
and  Indian  Head  Inc  is  looking  for  reporters  with 
strong  hard  news  background.  Apply:  States 
News  Senrice,  Management  Committee,  654 
Pennsylvania  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC  20003. 


WANTED:  An  experienced  editor  with 
exceptional  layout  ability  to  put  together  our 
daily  feature  fronts.  Must  have  knowledge  and 
experience  in  working  with  photographs  and 
color.  Feature  sections  are  published  morning, 
evening  and  Sundays.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Carol  Mather,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Features,  The  Virginian  Pilot  and  The 
Ledger-Star,  150  W  Brambleton  Ave,  Norfolk 
VA  23501. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  writers  in  (1)  Far  East,  preferably 
based  in  Hong  Kong,  and  (2)  South  America  to 
prepare  marketing  articles,  approximately 
1 500  words,  appeal to  CEO  level,  for  bimonthly 
U.S.  trade  magazine.  Not  interested  in  string¬ 
ers.  Box  5062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  for  writers,  photo¬ 
graphers!  Since  1969  Freelancer's  Newsletter 
has  provided  profitable  information  to  freelanc¬ 
ers  across  the  county.  Bonus:  Computerized 
Resume  and  Referral  ^rvice!  For  sample,  send 
large  SASE  to  Department  N;  307  Westlake  Dr; 
Austin  TX  78746. 


WANTED:  Freelance  articles  dealing  with  knife 
collecting,  history  of  cutlery,  knifemaker  per¬ 
sonality  profiles,  etc  .  .  .photos  also.  Send 
inquiries  to  Box  5016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER.  Illinois  daily  news¬ 
paper  (22,500)  with  two  statewide  farm  weekl¬ 
ies  requires  marketing  manager  with 
advertising/circulation  sales  experience. 
Independently  owned,  aggressive  company. 
Box  5033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


mHTS 


Can  a  Fortune  200  Publishing  company  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  the  foreign  market  of  its  com¬ 
ic  magazines  with  32  titles  in  18  languages 
throughout  44  countries? 

Back  home  at  Headquarters  —  NYC,  Warner 
Communications  begins  the  search  for 
tomorrow’s  hero  who  can  follow-up  with 
existing  customers,  analyze  potential  mar¬ 
kets,  initiate  new  contacts  and  expand  our 
comic  book  operation  abroad. 

Codewords:  dynamic,  flamboyant,  ambitious, 
aggressive.  Must  have  prior  involvement  in 
international  marketing  .  .  .  prefer  degree  in 
business  or  marketing  and/or  MBA  .  .  . 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  helpful  .  .  . 
foreign  rights  experience  in  publishing,  ideal. 
Flexibility  required  for  extensive  worldwide 
travel  .  .  .  land,  sea,  or  in  the  air  .  .  . 

—  to  be  continued  — 

Forward  resume  —  include  salary  history  — 
to:  Mr.  Gerald  Aiello,  Warner  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  75  Rockefeller  Plaza,  NYC 
10019. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f 


OV\ARNER 

COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 
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HELP  WANTED 
MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDirORIAL 


ASSISTANT  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2,  needs  hard¬ 
working,  experienced  professional  to  assist 
manager  of  fast-paced,  growing  research  and 
promotion  operation  serving  all  advertising 
departments.  Must  be  able  to  take  complex 
figures  and  produce  straightforward,  convinci¬ 
ng  sales  presentations  tor  major  advertisers. 
Will  write,  produce  and  give  audio-visual  pre¬ 
sentations.  Should  be  familiar  with  major 
research  houses  and  standard  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  statistics.  Knowledge  of  computer  ter¬ 
minal  operation  for  on-line  data  access  helpful. 
Please  send  current  resume  to  Box  5041,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM  \ 

PHOTOJOURNALIST-20,000  Midwest  daily  { 
has  opening  for  self-starter.  Should  know  way 
around  color  darkroom.  Salary  $2 10-$250  per 
week,  depending  on  experience.  Box  5052, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Large  Midwest  newspaper  seeks  candidate  in 
multi-press  operation.  Individual  must  have 
good  managerial  skills  and  at  least  five  years 
previous  experience.  Position  offers  excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5055,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F. 


PRESS/PLATE  MANAGER 
Growing  web  offset  newspaper  printing  com¬ 
pany  needs  a  mature,  people-oriented  manager 
to  oversee  operations  in  press/plate  area. 
Mechanical  aptitude  and/or  press  experience 
preferred,  but  more  important  is  the  ability  to 
manage  people,  build  trust  and  cooperation, 
communicate  company  goals,  build  consensus 
and  achieve  results.  Will  manage  2-shift 
plateroom  and  2-shift.  2-press  pressroom. 
Send  detailed  resume,  references  tO:  Tom 
Schmidt,  Delaware  Printing  Company.  PO  Box 
737.  Dover,  DE  19901.  NO  PHONE  CALLS 
PLEASE.  An  EOE. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  SUPERVISOR-for  large  Zone  2 
newspaper  with  commercial  printingoperation. 
Night  operation,  responsible  for  scheduling, 
typesetting,  paste-up,  camera,  stripping  and 
equipment  maintenance.  Previous  experience 
a  must.  Send  your  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to  Box  5054,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NIGHT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Must  have  experience  handling  30  to  50  em¬ 
ployees;  knowledge  of  Web  Press,  mailing 
operations  Excellent  benefits.  Pay  to  $30,000 
for  right  person.  Write  and  send  resume  to  Box 
4971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  skilled  and  experienced 
manager  to  be  responsible  for  direction  of  all 
newspaper  production.  Planning,  scheduling 
and  communicating  with  customers,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  composing,  camera,  web  offset  and 
inserting  operations  important.  We  are  a  large 
printing  company  located  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  Please  send  resume  to  Rodgers  &  McDo¬ 
nald  Graphics,  PO  Box  6270,  Carson  CA 
90749,  Attn:  Personnel. 


PROMOTION 


IN  FLORIDA. 

A  PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Times  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  is  seeking  applications  for  the 
position  of  promotion  manager.  If  you  are  a 
gifted  writer,  have  had  previous  experience  as 
promotion  manager  of  a  daily  newspaper  and 
are  familiar  with  the  marketing  of  advertising, 
circulation  and  news,  you  may  be  interested  in 
this  executive  position  on  the  fastest-growing 
newspaper  combination  in  the  southeast. 

You  will  play  a  key  role  on  a  prize -winning  team 
of  promotion  copywriters,  artists  and  research 
specialists  who  produce  a  variety  of  sales 
leces. 

hen  there's  the  good  life  on  Florida's  Suncoast 
and  an  attractive  benefits  program  that 
includes  profit  sharing,  company-paid  pension 
plan  and  quarterly  cost  of  living  checks.  Send 
resume,  references  and  writing  samples  to: 

Sanford  H.  Stiles 
Corporate  Marketing  Director 
Times  Publishing  Company 
POBox  1121 
St.  Petersburg  FL  33731 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 
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EVANS-ECONOMICS  INC.  an  economic 
forecasting  and  consulting  firm,  seeks  bright, 
aggressive  individual  to  prepare  press  releases, 
interact  with  media,  design  advertising 
brochures,  and  edit  new  electronic  newsletter. 
Must  have  previous  experience  writing  business 
news  and  Washington  contacts.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Personnel 
Director.  Evans  Economics.  1211  Connecticut 
Av.  NW,  Washington  DC  20036. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  do  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response 
to  an  ad.  Include  only  materi¬ 
al  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manilla  envelope. 


SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  for  Capital 
Equipment  Manufacturer  of  printing  and  re¬ 
lated  pressroom  equipment.  Yes.  even  in  this 
economy,  we  are  looking  for  the  qualified  per¬ 
son  to  manage  a  sales  region  formed  by  Zones  8 
and  9  or  1 ,  2  and  3.  If  you  think  you  would  like 
to  be  part  of  this  leader  m  its  field,  write  to  Box 
4990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  REPS  NEEDED.  New  distribution 
system  developed.  50%  commission  on  new 
business-33%  on  repeat.  Here's  your  chance  to 
grow!  Call  Norm  Doerner  collect  on  Mondays  at 
(312)  588-2888. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  small  to  medium  daily  or 
CONTROLLER  medium  to  large  daily.  Strong 
on  accounting,  budgeting,  planning,  computer 
systems,  personnel,  interpersonal  relations, 
fixed  asset  management,  distribution. 
Excellent  track  record.  Excellent  references. 
Age  38-22  years  newspaper  experience.  Box 
4988.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Publisher  or  number  1 
or  2  man  who  can  get  things  done  with  the 
bottom  line,  people,  involvement.  Proven  re¬ 
sults.  Box  5057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


DO  YOU  NEED;  Someone  whose  abilities 
include:  successful  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  management,  a  side  trip  into  public  rela¬ 
tions.  exceptional  training  and  motivational 
skills,  a  first-rate  track  record  and  experience  in 
all  phases  of  newspapering?  I'm  looking  for  a 
professional  organization  (chain  or 
independent)  where  I  can  go  to  work  at  full 
potential.  Reply  to  Box  5021,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AUDIO  VISUAL 


WRITER/DIRECTOR  PRODUCER 

Superb  opportunity  for  a  creative  television  wri¬ 
ter  director  producer  in  industrial  television  ap¬ 
plications.  Washington  DC  area.  Must  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  write,  direct  and  produce  video,  film, 
and  multi-image  productions.  Must  also  have 
demonstrated  public  relations  writing  and  or 
journalism  experience.  College  degree  in  audio- 
visual-writing  area  required.  Starting  salary - 
high  20's  with  excellent  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  to:  Box  5048.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Tiber  20,  1982 


ZONE  3  AND  4  EMPLOYERS-10  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation  with 
emphasis  on  training  and  promotion.  Goal  and 
people  oriented.  Currently  Number  2  in  fast 
growing,  highly  competitive  situation.  Adult, 
junior  dealer,  motor  route  and  single  copy  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  return  to  South  for  suitable 
position.  Box  4997,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


'82  CUM  LAUDE  GRAD,  English  major,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sports  Illustrated,  seeks  reportorial 
position,  preferably  sports,  wih  paper  or 
magazine.  VDT.  Contact  Dave  Foster,  46 
Elmrock  Rd.  Bronxville  NY  10708.  (914)  779- 
6294. 


EXPERIENCED  cityside  newsman.  26.  seeks 
move  into  sports,  particularly  turf  writing. 
Expert,  accurate  and  hungry.  2V7  years  50M 
suburban  New  York  daily.  VDT,  editing  and 
photography.  Will  travel.  Box  4%5.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


EDITOR:  employed,  award-winning  writer, 
circulation  builder.  Join  your  pros  or  lead  your 
rebuilding.  Box  4979,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

HELP  YOURSELF 
To  the  job  you  want  by 
selling  your  talents  in 
E&P’s  Positions  Wanted 
section. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Seeks  similar  position  in  small  town.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  both  large  and  small  papers. 
MA  fellowship  winner.  Please  write  Wes 
Dumont.  501  N  Main,  Hutchinson  KS. 


EDITOR  experienced  in  management,  edito¬ 
rials.  VDT,  etc.,  seeks  management  post. 
Budget  cut  abolished  job  as  Editorial  Editor  at 
46,000  daily.  Family  man.  38.  Kurt  Hahn, 
(615)  246-7665,  Rt  3,  Church  Hill  TN  37642. 


Experienced  Publisher— Weekly  Cham,  Speci¬ 
al  Market  Sections,  Public  Affairs.  Packaging. 
Seeks  Challenging  Position  in  Electronic  or 
Print  Media  aiined  at  30-45  market  segment. 
Equity  Position  (tonsidered.  Box  5058,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 
Literate,  versatile,  a^ressive.  10  years'  daily 
experience;  M.A.;  36  years  old.  Deskbound 
now,  and  seek  writing  slot  on  larger  metro.  Write 
Box  502().  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GRADUATE  with  Gannett  internship  and  school 
editor  experience  seeks  reporter  position.  Solid 
writing  abilities  in  news,  sports  and  features. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Joe  Halpern,  83 
Inningvraod  Rd.  Millwood  NY  10546. 


I  AM  AJUNE,  1982,  liberalartsgraduateof  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz.  I  seek  an 
entry-level  position  in  journalism.  I'm  short  on 
experience,  but  long  on  enthusiasm  and  drive. 
Catherine  Ritzinger,  428  Barson  St.  Santa 
Cruz,  CA  95060.  Phone  (408)  426-4508. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-small  weekly  group, 
seeks  leadership  post  as  group  editor,  general 
manager  or  small  daily  editor  m  Zones  1-2; 
accomplishments  in  all  facets  of  weeklies.  Call 
(617)  636-2933. 


NOT  AS  GREEN  as  he  is  young  May  1983  J- 
Grad  has  an  offer:  Let  me  tryout,  interview  or 
intern  during  Christmas  break,  so  I  can  show 
you  what  I  offer  for  next  May.  Experience 
includes  covering  state  capitol,  sports  and 
editorial  writing.  Have  VDT,  photo  and  layout 
knowledge.  Eric  Conrad,  51  College  Park,  8hip- 
pensburg  PA  17257;  (717)  532-7593. 


PULITZER  PRIZEWINNER,  also  winner  of  SDX 
award  for  distinguished  editorial  writing  seeks 
job  following  recovery  from  cancer,  alcoholism 
and  nervous  breakdown.  Published  as  free¬ 
lance  7  times  in  2  countries.  Be  assured  that  I 
can  function  well ,  I  solved  my  problems,  now  let 
me  try  and  solve  yours.  New  York  City  or  Zone  2 
only.  PR  replies  welcome.  Box  4989,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN:  Seeks  change  to  pa«  lay¬ 
out  and  design.  Have  13  years  desk  and  layout 
plus  10  years  experience.  Prefer  AM  news¬ 
paper.  B<n  5()01,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


VETERAN  SPORTS  WRITER  wants  to  cure,  as 
sports  editor,  an  ailing  sports  section  in  a 
medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  5.  I'm  48  years 
young,  with  enthusiasm  to  match  my  talent  and 
experience.  Box  5(X)6.  Editor  4  Publisher — 


MANAGING  EDITOR  post.  20-40,000  circula¬ 
tion,  warmer  climate.  30  years'  experience; 
presently  Zone  2  city  editor,  26.000  daily. 
Believe  in  quality.  Box  5032,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  seeks  a  position  to  grow  with  aggres¬ 
sive  paper.  A  key  manager  in  a  recent  success¬ 
ful  combination  of  medium  sized  AM  and  PM 
paper.  Solid  background  for  14  years  as  repor¬ 
ter  and  editor  dewloping  excellent  word  and 
graphic  skills  as  well  as  management  and  pro¬ 
duction  capabilities.  Send  reply  to  2518 
Bellmar  St.  Greensboro  NC  27407. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN,  b  years  experience 
including  wire  and  TV.  seeks  editing  or  report¬ 
ing  work  with  daily,  any  Zone.  Reply  to  Box 
5050.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER  with  experience  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  eager  and  ready  to 
begin  work  immediately  for  daily  in  Alaska  or 
Northwest.  For  clips,  please  call  (206)  329- 
7618 


ZEALOUS  Writer-reporter  and  copyeditor  seeks 
entry-level  position.  BA  from  Comll  Univer¬ 
sity.  Will  locate  any  Zone.  For  clips  and  resume 
contact:  Richard  Oain,  Jr.  (812)  579-5771  or 
write  Box  5042,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


CHICAGO  STRINGER  ENGINEER  will  cover 
trade  shows,  meetings,  to  client's  specifica¬ 
tions.  Bc«  5060,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  William  E.  Chilton 

Newspapers:  An  endangered  species 


Reading,  as  we  know  it  today.  I’m  con¬ 
vinced,  will  become  a  lost  skill — not 
unlike  some  skills  that  once  flourished  in 
Europe  and  are  lost  in  the  modern  world: 
skills  that  gave  us  Flemish  tapestries,  the 
stained  glass  windows  in  the  cathedral  at 
the  Chartres  and  Pompeii  Red. 

When  Colby  College’s  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  was  publishing  his  newspaper 
and  surrendering  his  life  for  his  princi¬ 
ples,  the  world  was,  by  today’s  yardstick, 
uncomplicated. 

Our  world  becomes  increasingly  com¬ 
plicated  with  each  tick  of  the  clock.  The 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  measured  by  a 
library’s  reference  material,  doubles  each 
decade,  and  this  rate  of  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge  won’t  slacken.  It  is  much  more  like¬ 
ly  that  during  your  lifetime  it  will  be 
doubling  every  five,  perhaps  even  every 
three  years. 

One  development  helping  to  produce 
the  knowledge  explosion  is  the  cyberne¬ 
tic  revolution,  with  which  the  Western 
world  is  having  to  cope.  When  I  first 
worked  at  the  Gazette  our  most  auto¬ 
mated  pieces  of  equipment  were  a  lino¬ 
type.  a  press,  and  a  typew  riter.  Today  the 
Gazette  is  wholly  dependent  upon  a  com¬ 
puter  plus  a  back-up  computer.  If  both 
developed  terminal  terminosis,  our  news¬ 
paper  couldn’t  publish  the  next  morning. 

Linked  to  the  cybernetic  revolution  has 
been  the  gradual  aging  of  television.  1  was 
26  years  old  and  had  circled  the  world  as 
an  Air  Force  enlisted  man  before 
encountering  my  first  television  set.  I’m 
not  a  tv  addict,  but  more  and  more  Amer¬ 
icans  are  watching  television.  Moreover, 
more  and  more  Americans  are  hearing  it 
first  on  television,  and,  if  not  there,  on 
radio.  If  the  research  of  Belden  Associ¬ 
ates  and  other  firms  is  accurate,  25%  of 
the  American  public  doesn’t  read  a  news¬ 
paper. 

A  changing  industry 
The  newspaper  industry  is  changing. 
The  product  is  changing.  Advertising 
clearly  plays  a  more  important  role  in  a 
newspaper  than  it  ever  did.  Many  sub¬ 
scribers  buy  a  newspaper  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  especially  on  days  food  coupons 
appear  and  retail  grocer  advertising  is 
heavy.  This  is  an  unpalatable  fact  for 
those  occupying  editorial  offices. 

When  was  the  last  time  anybody  heard 
of  a  newspaper  putting  out  an  extra?  The 
cost  is  too  great.  And  when  drama  justify- 

(Chilton  is  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  his 
remarks  are  reprinted  from  a  speech  he 
gave  accepting  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Award.) 


ing  an  extra  occurs,  people  are  huddled 
about  their  television  set  or  listening  to 
the  radio.  By  the  time  the  extra  is  on  the 
streets,  its  news  is  stale  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  drama  have  developed  and 
been  seen  on  television.  The  immediacy 
of  television  can’t  be  surpassed. 

To  counter  broadcasting’s  impact 
newspapers  have  changed  the  editorial 
product  and  mix:  less  hard  news,  more 
features,  more  photographs  more  pro¬ 
minently  displayed,  more  graphics,  more 
question  and  answer  interviews,  more 
interpretive  stories. 

Yet,  I’m  convinced  that  ultimately  the 
newspaper  that  we  know  today  will  be 
absorbed  by  television.  The  absorption 
process  will  be  slow  and  gradual  but 
relentless. 

Many  people  don’t  agree  with  this  fore¬ 
cast.  Ruth  Clark  of  the  Yankelovich  poll¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  firm  says  that  the 
print  medium  has  many  good  years 
ahead.  Some  newspaper  defenders  point 
to  the  proliferation  of  cable  as  a  great 
blessing.  For  the  immediate  future  the 
multiplication  of  cable  tv  well  may  hurt 
establishment  television,  particularly 
network  television,  more  than  newspap¬ 
ers.  Market  fragmentation  doubtless  does 
benefit  newspaper  advertising 
departments. 

For  the  long  term,  however,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  television  outlets  means  that 
video  is  bringing  to  viewers  data  and 
information  from  myriad  fields  and 
sources  never  previously  covered.  How 
this  can  be  interpreted  as  good  news  for 
newspapers  eludes  me. 

It  was  recently  announced  by  officials 
at  C'arnegic-Mellon  University  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  that  by  1985  the  school’s  8.0(K)  to 
9,000  students  and  teachers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  own  their  own  terminals  that 
will  be  plugged  into  the  University’s  main 
computer  and  library.  After  graduation, 
students  will  have  access  all  their  lives  to 
their  Alma  Mater’s  computer  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States. 

Carnegie-Mellon’s  president  said  his 
university’s  computer  system  should 
offer  students  50%  more  information 
throughout  a  four  year  period  than  is 
offered  today,  and  thus  a  student’s  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  certain  to  improve. 

Technology  is  unyielding.  Additional¬ 
ly,  technology  moves  in  accord  with  its 
own  laws  and  momentum,  which  human 
beings  adapt  to  whether  we  want  to  or 
not. 

Television’s  revolutionary  properties, 
predicted  by  Marshall  McLuhan,  are 
changing  the  Western  world. 


Merge  with  tv 

Currently  newspapers  are  the  nation’s 
largest  industrial  employers — an  appro¬ 
priate  circumstance  for  a  society  sup¬ 
posedly  on  the  threshold  of  an 
information-service  economy. 

But  the  same  technology  that  has 
yielded  this  circumstance  will,  if  I’m  cor¬ 
rect,  merge  us  with  television.  It’s 
essential  that  newspapers  bring  to  televi¬ 
sion  the  First  Amendment  freedoms 
newspapers  have  cultivated  to  assure  that 
these  freedoms  aren’t  eroded  or  through 
disuse  disappear. 

Meanwhile,  newspapers  have  some 
substantial  problems  they  must  combat. 
Last  year’s  Lovejoy  fellow,  A.M.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  detailed  the  press’  difficulties  with 
the  judiciary.  Those  difficulties  haven’t 
improved  in  the  past  year. 

This  spring,  William  Ketter  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger 
interviewed  judges  attending  a  school  in 
Reno  run  by  the  judicial  council  to 
upgrade  that  profession.  Ketter  was  not 
struck  by  the  judges’  dedication  to  First 
Amendment  principles.  To  the  contrary 
many  judges  couldn’t  wait  to  get  a  case  to 
stick  it  to  the  press. 

The  Burger  Court  doesn’t  have  the  pas¬ 
sionate  commitment  to  S«//iVu;i  vs.  Times 
that  the  Warren  Court  had.  Stare  decisis, 
as  the  Warren  Court  itself  established  in 
some  of  its  decisions,  only  is  as  strong  as 
the  court  referring  to  the  principle  or 
upsetting  it  on  grounds  perhaps  arcane 
but  easily  located  in  musty  legal  tomes  by 
law  school  graduates  who  are  judges’ 
clerks. 

Upsurge  in  libel  suits 

I  have  a  hunch  newspapers  will  witness 
an  upsurge  in  libel  suits.  Fortunately  no 
evidence  confirms  my  hunch.  In  the 
1970s  the  gross  number  of  libel  actions 
rose  smartly  above  the  total  of  the  1960s 
but  the  early  years  of  the  80s  reveal  no 
untoward  increase. 

What  to  do  about  libel?  I  wish  I  knew. 
I’m  a  Blackian,  but  my  society  decrees 
otherwise.  To  avert  libel  suits  isn’t 
difficult,  but  to  do  so  doesn’t  comport 
with  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  watch  govern¬ 
ment  and  governors.  1  long  have  advo¬ 
cated  that  newspapers  sued  frivolously  or 
to  silence  them  should  strike  back,  not 
against  the  individual  bringing  the  suit — 
he  doesn’t  know  the  law — but  against  the 
lawyer,  who  in  many  cases  doesn’t  know 
libel  law  either  but  should  know  it.  loo 
few  lawyers  are  skilled  in  libel. 

Why  should  newspapers  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  training  ignorant  attorneys? 

Newspapers  legal  fees  are  high  enough 
as  it  is.  If  lawyers  accustomed  to  taking 
libel  cases  contingent  upon  winning 
believe  that  they  or  their  firms  may  be 
sued  in  the  event  they  don’t  win,  these 
lawyers  might  spend  more  time 
researching  the  law  and  thereby  learn 
they  have  no  case. 

(Continued  on  page  31 ) 
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Valuable  new  titles  to  add  to  your  library  from  the  collection 
of  books  about  newspapering — editing,  writing,  and  related 
subjects — available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher 


355— THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  DICTIONARY  OF 
OATES,  edited  by  Lawrence  Urdang.  An  alphabe¬ 
tized,  quick-reference  book  with  more  than  10.000 
dates  of  important  events,  major  achievements 
and  noteworthy  developments  throughout  the 
world  from  before  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present 
time.  318  pages,  paperback.  $8.95 


356—  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL  AND 

THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY,  by  Bruce  W.  Sanford. 
Nationally-known  newspaper  lawyer  and  expert 
on  First  Amendment  law  has  written  this  synopsis 
of  the  broad  general  principles  which  every  news 
person  should  have  available.  A  pragmatic 
approach  designed  to  alert  journalists  to  the  dang¬ 
ers  of  libel  and  invasion  of  privacy  and  help  pre¬ 
vent  serious  lawsuits  from  arising.  37  pages, 
paperback.  $1.95 

357—  MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

(Third  Edition),  edited  by  Kenneth  Devol.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  major  cases  and  selected  reprints  of 
important  articles  from  leading  law  journals  about 
obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy  and  other 
First  Amendment  problems.  Updated  through  1981. 
Seventy-four  Supreme  Court  decisions  examined. 
464  pages,  indexed,  paperback.  $22.50 

358—  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT  UNDER  SIEGE: 

The  Politics  of  Broadcast  Regulation,  by  Richard 
E.  Labunski.  The  author  examines  the  underlying 
justification  for  government  regulation  and  the 
constitutional  distinction  between  print  and 
electronic  media  raising  complex  issues  concern¬ 
ing  the  media's  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  A  study  of  broadcasting's  struggle  for  full 
privileges.  184  pages,  indexed.  $27.50 

359—  WRITING  TELEVISION  &  MOTION  PIC¬ 

TURE  SCRIPTS  THAT  SELL,  by  Evelyn  Goodman. 
A  step-by-step  guide  with  copious  examples  of 
every  point  in  the  instruction  as  well  as  a  complete 
shooting  script  to  explain  the  mechanics  of  con¬ 
structing  a  professional  script.  219  pages, 
indexed,  paperback.  $8.95 


360— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT  RECONSI¬ 
DERED:  New  Perspectives  on  the  Meaning  of 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press,  by  Bill  F.  Cham¬ 
berlin  and  Charlene  J.  Brown.  The  culmination  of  a 
two-year  project  initiated  by  the  Law  Division  of 
the  Association  for  Education  of  Journalism  (AEJ) 
to  stimulate  scholarship  and  interest  in  First 
Amendment  theory.  The  challenge  to  freedoms 
presented  by  new  communications  technologies. 
218  pages,  indexed.  $27.95 


361— WHO  OWNS  THE  MEDIA?  Concentration  of 
Ownership  in  the  Mass  Communications 
Industry,  (Second  Edition),  by  Benjamin  M.  Com- 
paine,  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Thomas  Guback 
and  Kendrick  Noble,  Jr.  Identifies  the  individuals 
and  companies  who  own  the  media  companies 
and  suggests  these  companies  are  held  for 
investment  rather  than  propaganda  purposes.  The 
author  notes  privately-held  media  are  in  most 
cases  owned  by  families  of  original  founders  and 
that  media  ownership,  by  and  large,  rests  in  the 
hands  of  many.  530  pages,  indexed.  $45.00 


362— GETTING  BACK  TO  THE  BASICS  OF  PUBL¬ 
IC  RELATIONS  &  PUBLICITY,  by  Matthew  J.  Culli- 
gan  and  Dolph  Greene.  For  anyone  who  must 
communicate  ideas.  Explaining  the  elements  of  a 
public  relations  program,  how  to  build  it  from 
scratch,  how  to  approach  the  media,  how  to 
interact  with  shareholders,  the  financial  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  public.  112  pages,  indexed.  $10.95 


363 — SIGN  OFF:  The  Last  Days  of  Television,  by 
Edwin  Diamond.  An  examination  of  television  in 
its  prime  years  and  the  end  of  an  era — the  cross¬ 
over  from  traditional  broadcasting  technology  to 
the  new,  wired  technology  of  cable.  The  network- 
dominated  "free  "  television  with  limited  channels 
will  be  superseded  by  cable  and  sate'lite  transmis¬ 
sions  with  two-way  capabilities  and  60  to  100  spe- 
cialized  channels  for  a  fee.  273  pages, 
indexed.  $17.50 


364— COMMUNICATIONS  AND  THE  FUTURE: 
Prospects,  Promises  and  Problems,  edited  by 
Howard  F.  Didsbury,  Jr.  A  compilation  of  46  essays 
on  many  aspects  of  the  communications  revolu¬ 
tion  ranging  from  cable  tv  to  microcomputers, 
videotex,  fiber  optics,  word  processing — their 
potential  impact  on  politics  and  culture.  357 
pages,  paperback.  $14.50 


365— WRITE,  EDIT,  &  PRINT:  Word  Processing 
with  Personal  Computers,  by  Donald  H.  McCunn. 
A  how-to  manual  about  word  processing — 
evaluation  of  equipment,  four  fully  annotated  pro¬ 
grams,  operating  instructions,  numerous 
examples  of  program  modifications,  and 
op>erator's  manuals.  528  pages,  indexed.  $34.95 


366— SCANDALS,  SCAMPS  AND  SCOUNDRELS: 
The  Casebook  of  an  Investigative  Reporter,  by 

James  Phelan.  Narratives  of  1 1  of  the  cases  he  has 
worked  on  including  his  uncovering  Clifford 
Irving's  Howard  Hughes  hoax — the  fictitious 
Hughes  “autobiography”  composed  of  material 
stolen  from  a  manuscript  written  by  Phelan  hire- 
self.  222  pages.  $13.95 


367— BOOKS,  LIBRARIES  AND  ELECTRONICS: 
Essays  on  the  Future  of  Written  Communication. 

An  editor,  publisher,  author,  media  analyst,  librarian 
and  computer  scientist  discuss  problems  created  by 
the  electronic  era.  Are  we  entering  a  paperless  age. 
will  the  book  and  journal  become  obsolete,  they 
ask?  The  vote  is  for  survival.  138  pages.  $24.95 


368— THE  BIRTH  OF  ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING: 
Legal  and  Economic  Issues  in  Telephone,  Cable 
and  Over-the-Air  Teletext  and  Videotex,  by 

Richard  M.  Neusfadf.  A  history  of  communications 
law  and  analysis  of  decisions  which  affect 
broadcasters  and  publishers.  How  much  regula¬ 
tion  will  there  be?  Of  editorial  content?  What 
about  technical  standards,  copyright,  piracy,  re¬ 
transmissions.  etc.?  144  pages,  indexed.  $32.95 
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When  ordering  books  please  be  sure  to 
enclose  full  payment,  plus  $1.50  per 
book  for  postage  and  handling  in  the 
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What  have  you  done 
for  your  freedom 
lately? 


Every  American  newspaper  is  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  the  right  to  print  the  news  freely  If 
your  newspaper  actively  defends  the  guarantee 
of  a  free  press  through  writing,  reporting,  and  pub¬ 
lic  education,  enter  the  Edward  Willis  Scripps 
Awards  for  service  to  the  First  Amendment  during 
1982.  All  entries  postmarked  by  Feb.  1,  1983,  are 
eligible  for  a  first  prize  of  $2,500  and  a  plaque,  and 
a  second  prize  of  $1,000  and  a  citation.  For  further 
information  about  the  contest  and  to  obtain  entry 
blanks,  write  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
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